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PREFACE 


Tus Book is presented with all meekness and humbleness, 
for the writer is neither an Author nor a Journalist, but just 
an ordinary person trying to record in an ordinary way 
facts in the sequence of their occurrence—the adventures 
of THE 17TH DIVISIONAL SUPPLY COLUMN on its tek to 
Italy. Where he may fall short in this endeavour, authors 
are asked not to criticize immoderately, and journalists to 
treat him kindly. 

If a book of travel of this nature may be dedicated, dedica- 
tion is made to Brig.-General F. M. Wilson, C.B., C.M.G., 
Director of Supplies and Transport, British Army of the 
Rhine, whose kind encouragement was the cause of a 
partially completed diary being rewritten, added to, 
padded and patched up, and eventually turned out as 
the reader finds it. 

E. H. HODY. 


British ARMY OF THE RHINE, COLOGNE, 
May 1, 1919. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 
About six weeks after the above preface was written, 
viz,, on 15th June, 1919, Major Hody died suddenly at 
Cologne. 
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INTRODUCTION 


ee 


.. . The situation has undoubtedly become more menacing in 
consequence of two events which have occurred in the last two 
weeks. One has been the unexpected defeat of Italy. I should 
say something about the way in which the British and French 
Forces came to the rescue of the Italians, as I believe, at a very 
critical moment. 

There was no doubt that that was done with a celerity that was 
a great surprise to the enemy. . . . The way in which fully equipped 
Divisions had been put within a very few weeks right on the battle- 
front is a superb piece of organization, and there is no doubt that 
we took the enemy completely by surprise. 

They had reckoned on our taking a very much longer time to 
get our troops there, and if that had been the case one cannot 
guarantee what might not have happened if our troops had not 
arrived there within a very short time after the first defeat of the 
Italian Army. The advent of our troops was an event of incal- 
culable value. . . . So I think the French and British troops to-day 


have a very large share in restoring the position on the Italian 
Front... .” 


Mr. D. LLOYD GEORGE. 


HousE oF COMMONS, 
December 20, 1917. 
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A.P.M. . 
A.S.C. . 
B.E.F. . 
Blue 


C.O. 
Corps. . 
D.A.Q.M.G. 


D.A. & O.M.G. 


Div. 

D. of T. 

D.S.Cc. . 
D.D.S.T. 
Dugout 


D.A.D.O.S. 
G.H.Q. . 
G.R.O. 
G.S. 

H.Q. 

M.P. 

M.T. . 
N.C.O. . 
0.C. 

Pack 


Railhead 


R.S.O. . 
S.M.T.O. 


Assistant Adjutant and Quartermaster-General. 


. Assistant Director of Medical Services. 
. Officers’ Messes at Headquarters are known by 


letters, according to the Seniority of the respec- 
tive Members. 


. Assistant Provost Marshal. 

. Army Service Corps. 

. British Expeditionary Force. 

. The colour of the Hatband and Tabs worn by 


members of the Directorate Staffs. 


. Commanding Officer. 
. Army Corps. 
. Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General. 


Deputy Adjutant and Quartermaster-General. 


. Division. 

. Director of Transport. 

. Divisional Supply Column 

. Deputy Director of Supplies and Transport. 

. A nickname given to retired Regular Officers who 


volunteered for Service. 


. Deputy Assistant Director of Ordnance Services 
. General Headquarters. 

. General Routine Order. 

. General Service. 

. A term of endearment for Heavy Draught Horses 
. Headquarters. 

. Military Police. 

. Mechanical Transport. 

. Non-Commissioned Officer. 

. Officer Commanding. 

. A Train-load of Rations. 

. The Quartermaster Staff of a Headquarters. 

. Railway Transport Officer. 

. A Siding or Station at which Rations and Supplies 


are off-loaded. 


. Railhead Supply Officer. 
. Senior Mechanical Transport Officer. 
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Salient . . . Ypres Salient. 

$.0.S. . . . A Distress Signal. 

$.S.0. . . . Senior Supply Officer. 

Train . . . Divisional Train (A Horse-Transport Unit). 

W.D. . . =. War Department. 

213A . . .A weekly return showing in detail strength in 
personnel and vehicles. 

Zero . . . A term used to denote the moment at which an 


offensive is arranged to take place. All arrange- 
ments connected with an offensive are timed to 
take place relative to ‘‘ Zero hour ’’—so many 
hours or minutes before “‘ Zero.’’ As the success 
of an offensive largely depends upon the secrecy 
of the time of attack, the actual time that 
‘‘ Zero ’’ represents is seldom referred to. 
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With “ The Mad 17th” to Italy 


CHAPTER I 
THE WHISTLE BLOWS 


Irary! The rumour seemed too good to be true, yet it 
was flying about in all directions, from the Staff of the 
Divisional Headquarters to the Orderly who heard the 
General’s Car Driver tell another Car Driver in confidence 
that he had heard the General say to one of his Atdes-de- 
Camp as he got into his car that they would all be in Italy 
in a fortnight ! 

Even upon such trustworthy information as this it was 
not safe to depend too much, for it was by no means the 
first rumour that we had had that week; we had heard at 
least a dozen such reports and all from equally undeniable 
sources, which, if they had proved to be true, would have 
seen us in Russia, Salonika, and Timbuctoo simultaneously ! 
Nevertheless, if nothing more than a rumour, it gave us 
something to talk about; and on Sunday, October 28, 
1g17, every one was discussing the chances of the Division 
going to Italy. Certainly the fact of the 23rd Division 
being at that time round about St. Omer, in the Rest Area, 
gave the rumour a better chance of proving true. 

There was not an Officer, N.C.O., or man whose spirits 
were not rapidly rising as the rumour spread, like the 
flames of a prairie fire, fanned into increasing vitality as 
imagination rapidly ran amok. From Flanders to Italy. 
Whai a contrast indeed! From a country of seething slosh 
and mud, with dark skies and continual dampness, rain and 
depression, to a land of warmth, sunshine, and blue skies. 
From the improvised hut of petrol boxes and salvage, with a 

2 7 
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vista North, South, East, and West of muddy horse-lines 
and ammunition dumps, to the bright Italian villa covered 
with creepers and gay flowers, and standing in its own 
garden of stately palms. So ran the imagination! Any- 
thing would be welcomed for a change, however, for we 
were all heartily sick of Flanders. 

The receipt of a telegram during the afternoon to recall 
all officers and men on leave raised our hopes another notch. 
There was certainly something in the air at last ; so I sent 
for my car at once and made off for Divisional Headquarters 
to see if I could get any official news regarding the Italian 
rumour. The news was official and yet unofficial ; I don’t 
believe Headquarters really knew themselves. As far as 
they were aware the Supply Column would accompany 
them, probably all lorries and personnel proceeding by rail 
That was absolutely all the information they could give me. 

We spent that evening weighing the pros and cons of 
Italy, and by the next morning had practically forgotten 
all about the matter and were about to resign ourselves again 
to the hum-drum and monotonous routine of Flanders life, 
when a telephone message was received for me to report at 
once to Army Corps Headquarters at Abeele, a matter of 
thirty kilometres or so away. Up went the barometer 
again, for an urgemt message of this nature was uncommon. 

True to expectations the Italian rumour was officially 
confirmed, and we were to accompany the Division to Italy, 
travelling there by rail. Just that and nothing more. It 
was all the Corps knew, so I persuaded them to ring up 
Army Headquarters for further information. Imagine my 
feelings when the Army told us that it had just been decided 
that no M.T. would be going to Italy. Down went the 
barometer, and away went I, back over the thirty kilo- 
metres to St. Omer, to wish the Division good-bye, and 
to give them the sad news. 

I arrived at Divisional Headquarters about 3.30 in the 
afternoon and gave them my message, only to be told in reply 
that they had just received a message that M.T. would be 
accompanying them after all, and that we should be going 
down by road! Up rushed the barometer higher than 
ever, as I covered the thirty kilometres to Corps Head- 
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quarters for the third time. Yes, we were to tvek down to 
Italy by road; and, what was more, our departure was 
urgent, and I had to be prepared to start on the journey 
the next day, so as to arrive at Amiens the following night, 
October 30th. 

I realized the difficulties of the position in a moment. 
Barely twelve hours’ notice to move off with one’s whole 
column on a journey of about two thousand kilometres 
into unknown country, with half one’s lorries under repair 
in the workshops, owing to the recent heavy work the 
column had been doing in the “ Salient ’’ during the Messines 
offensive. So off again to camp at St. Omer to see what 
could be done. I got back about 6 p.m., and found my first 
official instructions, which read :— 


1. The 17th Divisional Supply Column (feeding the 23rd Division) 
will proceed by road to-morrow (30th), as follows :— 


Amiens wis Gy $4 .. night 30-31 October. 
Senlis oe »» 31-1 November. 
Sezanne ee ee 9 I-2 os 
Ch&tillon-sur-Seine .. : te yy) 23 - 
Dijon ee ee ee oe ee ” 3-4 ¥) 
Macon ee ee ar) oie ” 4-5 a0 
St. Rambert .. Ns < ~s yy 576 7 
Pierrelatte . » 6-7 is 
Salon .. » 7-8 ‘i 
Brignoles ee eo ee » 8-9 »» 
Ventimiglia (Vintimille) fe Q-I0 “5 


2. Billets can be arranged at each of the above halting-places 
by reference to the Mairie. 

3. Three weeks’ rations, petrol, and lubricating oils will be taken, 
otherwise the vehicles will move empty, with the exception 
of the Workshop lorries. 

4. A Staff Officer has been detailed to meet the Convoy at 
Ventimiglia and will issue further instructions. 


These short instructions sounded so simple and straight- 
forward ; just blow the whistle and off we’d go—blow the 
whistle again and we’d stop at Ventimiglia ! 

To begin with ; what about petrol and oils—on what basis 
was a three weeks’ supply for 60 motor lorries to be arrived 
at with no maps and not the least idea of the distance to 
Italy ? Where was the petrol, etc., to be drawn, as also 
the 21 days’ rations for 250 men? Granted that these 
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could probably be obtained at a Field Supply Depot, but 
where was the authority to draw? What about spare 
parts for the lorries; and tyres, all of which were on their 
last legs, and for such a journey needed replacing ? What 
about the lorries which were detailed on various duties 
round the country, and which would take at least twenty- 
four hours to collect? What about winter clothing for 
the men, no issues had yet been made? Problem after 
problem rolled up: and the column was under orders to 
be at Amiens the following evening, a distance of at least 
one hundred kilometres ! 

The order was an impossible one to comply with and left 
no alternative but to inform the Division to this effect, 
which I did about 7.30 p.m., having arranged in the mean- 
time for the Tyre Presses at St. Omer and Caestre to remain 
open during the night re-tyring our lorries, which would 
be sent in during that night and the following day. Arrange- 
ments were made also for Frier, my Workshop Officer, to 
leave early the next morning for the Advanced Mechanical 
Transport Depot at Abbeville (about eighty-five kilometres 
from St. Omer), to try to obtain an additional supply of 
spare parts, joining up with the column on the road to 
Amiens or in Amiens itself. 

With great difficulty I obtained some small-scale maps 
of France, showing just the main roads and principal towns, 
from which I was able to work out approximate distances, 
and from these distances our petrol and oil requirements 
for three weeks. No small quantity either, petrol alone 
amounting to about 24,000 gallons ! 

I think G.H.Q. little realized the quantity of petrol 
required for the journey, or otherwise they would have 
omitted the paragraph in their instructions which read :— 
“‘ Three weeks’ rations, petrol and lubricating oils will be 
taken, otherwise the vehicles will move empty . 
for eventually when we pushed off every lorry was loaded 
full up, and there was not a single empty lorry to be found ! 
After considerable trouble I managed about midnight to 
obtain the necessary authority for drawing these abnormal 
quantities of petrol and rations, the Division passing the 
responsibility to G.H.Q. ; G.H.Q. saying it was the business 
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of the Army, and the Army finally declaring they knew 
nothing about it whatever |! 

During the early hours of the morning, the 3oth, I went 
down to Advanced G.H.Q. by car with a Staff Officer of 
Divisional Headquarters to report upon the position; 
a most criminal thing to do, and a thing that laid one open 
to all sorts of penalties and punishments; for G.H.Q., 
except to the staff of Army Headquarters, should be as 
unapproachable as the Harem of the Sultan of Turkey is 
to a Cook’s Tourist ! . 

We got “ ticked off ’’ as a matter of course for not conduct- 
ing our business through the usual channels; but, never- 
theless, we got in a word or two, and, I think, eventually 
made them realize that circumstances justified our action. 
It certainly appeared urgent that we should arrive at Ven- 
timiglia by the roth of November, but they did not seem 
certain whether it would be best for us to push off at once 
with what lorries could be collected together, ignoring the 
oad condition of tyres and trusting to luck, or to delay our 
departure twenty-four hours and start with our tyres in 
order, trusting to our being able to regain the lost day before 
we reached the other end. 

I ventured to suggest that the latter would be the better 
course, and that I would give them a guarantee that I would 
regain a complete day in the ten, excepting for any unfore- 
seen circumstances. They eventually split the difference 
and decided that 25 lorries should leave as soon as possible, 
the remainder to follow at daylight the next day, the 31st, 
authority being given for both columns to regulate their 
daily journeys and halts at the discretion of the officers in 
charge of the respective columns. 

Having finished with G.H.Q. by 10 a.m., the next thing 
to be done was to return to St. Omer and fix up the advanced 
column with their rations, petrol, oils, etc., and pick out 
the best 25 lorries whose wheels had been re-tyred during 
the night. These lorries were therefore sent round to the 
St. Omer Field Supply Depot, where it was found that there 
was insufficient petrol for our requirements. This meant 
another six hours’ delay at least whilst lorries were sent over 
to the Caestre Depot, twenty-five kilometres away. 
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Meanwhile the position in the workshops seemed serious, 
for although during the night mechanics had been hurriedly 
putting together lorries that were in the midst of being 
dismantled for overhaul, nevertheless they still had four 
lorries that were totally immobile from want of spare parts 
which had been unobtainable. I got through, therefore, 
on the telephone to Army H.Q., and tried to get these 
lorries replaced, which I eventually managed to do, 
the replacements arriving during the early hours of the 
morning. 

Throughout the day there was a continual stream of lorrite 
backwards and forwards from the Tyre Presses and Field 
Supply Depots at St. Omer and Caestre. To cheer things 
up, about tea-time it began to rain! At six o’clock the 
news came that the St. Omer Tyre Press had closed down 
with a couple of dozen lorries still waiting outside. Needless 
to say that short shrift was made of the officials, and the 
Tyre Press was at work again at seven o'clock; but 
another precious hour had been lost. 

A little after midnight, at 12.25 a.m., the advanced column, 
accompanied by a workshop and store lorry, was at last 
ready to move off in charge of Barlee, one of my Transport 
Officers, with instructions to push on as fast as he could, 
and to leave any big repairs for the main column following 
on behind. The men were already tired out from the 
continual rush of preparations during the previous twenty- 
four hours, but were as cheery as ever, and, although it 
was still raining, went off singing and in high spirits. Little 
did they realize the variety of experiences ahead of them ! 


CHAPTER II 


A NIGHTMARE AND ITS CAUSES 


LorRIES still continued to come and go throughout the 
night and early morning; the main column of 29 lorries 
and second workshop and stores getting away at 7.15 a.m. 
on the 31st. Having had little rest during the previous 
forty-eight hours, and enough worries and difficulties to 
last a life-time, I sent the column off in charge of Thomas, 
my second Transport Officer, telling him that I would 
overtake him on the road during the afternoon and arrange 
for billets, etc., for the column at Amiens. 

I then had a quiet breakfast in St. Omer with a feeling of 
great relief that the column was at last on the road to Italy. 
Before leaving St. Omer I took the precaution to draw 
10,000 francs from the Field Cashier, for I guessed that we 
should all get tired of our bully beef and biscuits before we 
had been many days out. 

I left St. Omer at 10.30 a.m., and, as Divisional Head- 
quarters were on my way out, I looked in to pick up an 
Interpreter whom I expected to find ready and waiting 
for me there, and to wish the Staff a final good-bye. A 
bombshell awaited me! They had just received a telegram 
from my advanced column saying that a lorry had broken 
down near Fruges and had been left behind ; and could they 
have another lorry sent out to replace it? Whata beginning 
—a casualty before the column had done thirty-five kilo- 
metres of the odd two thousand ahead of them! I found 
myself rapidly working out, in my head, rules of three and 
mathematical proportions and calculating that, at that rate, 
I should be arriving at Ventimiglia without any lorries at 
all; in fact by the proportions arrived at, I should have 
insufficient lorries to go round to meet the casualties ! 
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I did all that could be done by telephoning to Army 
Headquarters and asking if a lorry in replacement could be 
sent to report to me at Amiens any time before six o’clock 
the following morning, and asking them to arrange for the 
salvaging of the lorry at Fruges. They said they would 
do what was possible, but could promise me nothing. These 
arrangements occupied at least an hour, and it was mid-day 
before I was on the road again. 

I shall always remember the A.A. and Q.M.G.’s last 
remark as he wished me good-bye outside Divisional Head- 
quarters. “‘My dear Hody,” he said, “‘I am afraid you have 
got an almost impossible job.’’ Although this was perhaps 
not exactly the remark of an optimist, yet it acted on me 
like a tonic, for it was an acknowledgment that some one 
else at any rate understood my difficulties—it put me on my 
mettle : if the job was humanly possible to do, I’d do it. 

The rest of that day contained some of the most heart- 
breaking hours that I have ever had in my life, for at every 
corner of the road I seemed to come upon lorries in distress. 
A lorry here with engine trouble, another there with a broken 
road spring, a third with a leaking radiator; but these 
mattered little compared with those that I found wandering 
about lost without any tyres on their wheels, and with 
written instructions from Thomas to proceed to the Doullens 
or St. Pol Tyre Press to have their wheels re-tyred, and 
report to the column again at Amiens. They had been to 
Doullens and St. Pol and found that the Tyre Presses, which 
had been there when the column came up from the Somme 
the previous autumn, had moved, and that there had been 
no Tyre Presses at these towns for at least six months! 
What was to be done, for it had already begun to grow 
dark, and the column would probably be waiting for me 
at Amiens ? 

I spent the next two hours in trying to collect lorries 
together that I might be able to consolidate their wheels 
by making up one complete lorry from another, so that any 
lorry abandoned should be left without any tyres at all, 
rather than leave behind two lorries with perhaps only a 
pair of tyres missing on each. Not only had wheels to be 
changed about, but the contents of the lorries also ; for of 
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course any lorries left behind had to be relieved of their loads, 
the loads having to be spread about among the other lorries 
which were already full enough. By this means I managed 
eventually to reduce eight casualties to five. It broke my 
heart to leave the lorries behind, the drivers themselves 
being equally disappointed at being separated from the 
column. But what alternative could be found ? 

I arrived at Amiens about seven o’clock and found the 
town in darkness, the light restrictions being very severely 
enforced from fear of enemy air-craft. Amiens is a big town 
with streets and boulevards running in all directions, and 
as difficult a town for a stranger to find his way about in as 
could well be discovered. Where was Thomas, and where 
was the column? It was like hunting for a needle in a 
hay-stack with one’s eyes blindfolded ! 

In the meantime poor Thomas, on arriving at the out- 
skirts of the town about 4 p.m., had stopped and waited 
my arrival as arranged—fully believing that I had entered 
Amiens by another road and was making all the necessary 
arrangements for the column. As darkness set in he began 
to grow anxious, and at six o’clock he made up his mind 
that something unforeseen had occurred, and he therefore 
led the column into Amiens with the intention of making 
the necessary arrangements himself. 

It was no easy job to conduct a column of lorries through 
a maze of winding streets and boulevards in pitch darkness, 
for not even the lorries themselves were allowed to show a 
light. Bad luck certainly seemed to dog the column that 
day, for Thomas eventually completely lost himself, and 
on closing up the column found that he was five lorries 
short, evidently diverted whilst making their way through 
the town! He decided therefore to park the lorries along 
the side of the very next boulevard he came across, and to go 
himself on foot and try to find the Town Major’s office, 
so as to obtain billets for the men and officers and make 
the other necessary arrangements. The difficulty therefore 
that I experienced in finding the column can be understood ! 

Feeling very tired and very bad-tempered I ran across 
the column about 7.30, more by luck than through any 
other cause, only to find that Thomas had just left it; 
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but where he had gone to or when he would be back no one 
seemed to know. Meanwhile the men, who were all very 
tired, were anxiously awaiting their tea. I told them to 
get the cook-house fires going on a small open space at the 
back of the column; and in the meantime I endeavoured, 
as best I could by the means of an oily side-lamp, to find out 
who and what had arrived in the shape of lorries and 
personnel. This I was just beginning to straighten out 
when I noticed the head of the column moving off. 

Was I dreaming or was it reality ? Who the devil had 
given them this order, just as I was getting the position 
squared up? As I made my way up the column ordering 
the lorries to stop, whom should I run into but Thomas, 
also very tired and very angry, who was on his way back 
to find out why the lorries were not following. I am sure 
that we have both many times regretted the language that 
we used to each other for the first few moments of that 
meeting ! 

It appeared that, the Town Major having been found, 
no amount of persuasion would induce him to allow the 
lorries to remain where they were. He was sorry, but it 
was his orders that all lorries remaining in Amiens over 
night had to park in the Avenue Jeanne d’Arc, this avenue 
being of course on the opposite side of the town to where 
the lorries were then parked, and approachable only 
by narrow and tortuous side-streets. What alternative, 
therefore, had poor Thomas but to get the column on the 
move again ! 

In the meantime, while these explanations were being 
given, our Interpreter, who had previously studied a map 
of the town, had disappeared out of sight with the leading 
lorries. The hopeless, sinking feeling that I experienced 
inside me at that moment, can best be compared with the 
sensation one undergoes in a rapidly descending elevator. 
Thomas, however, who had also studied the map at the 
Town Major’s, thought he could pilot the rest of us safely 
to the Avenue Jeanne d’Arc. We packed up the cook- 
house again, and orders were issued for the column to follow 
my car, while Thomas was to give my driver the necessary 
directions. For a full half-hour we seemed to twist and 
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turn in all directions, Thomas most indignant at any 
suggestions I made that he might have lost his way ! 

“ Here we are at last,” said Thomas, triumphantly, as 
we entered a broad avenue of trees. With an inward feeling 
of gratitude I jumped out of the car and began to recon- 
noitre the avenue for a suitable spot to erect again the men’s 
cook-house. To my indescribable horror and _ despair 
what should I see in the far corner of the avenue but the 
still glowing embers of the cook-house fire that we had 
left so recently. 

So I was right; Thomas had lost his way, and lost it 
with a vengeance, too; for we had done a complete circuit 
and arrived back at the avenue from where we had started. 
But no blame was due to him; I am sure I should have 
done the same, for it must be remembered that the town 
was in pitch darkness. 

It was about 8.30 p.m.,and everybody being dead tired, 
most of us having had little to eat since breakfast, I decided 
that we should stay where we were, and that we would 
not move again for all the Town Majors in the world. So 
the men rekindled their fire and we made off to the Hotel 
de France, which we had previously arranged as a rendezvous, 
and where we found the Interpreter excitedly awaiting us ; 
dinner was imperative, and everything must rip for a 
while. 

Black as the prospects ahead of us seemed to be, with 
six of our lorries shed along the road behind us and half 
the column lost in Amiens, we nevertheless ordered a couple 
of bottles of champagne and tried to forget our worries 
for an hour or so. Dinner bucked us all up tremendously, 
and for moments at a time I believe we actually enjoyed 
the humorous side of the situation. Thomas, graphically 
recounting his day’s experiences told us how, when he halted 
the column down the main street of Bouqemaison for lunch, 
a military policeman came up to him and told him that it 
was strictly prohibited to halt a convoy in the village 
without the permission of the Town Major, Brigadier- 
General M-———. Having been promised that this per- 
mission would be applied for, the M.P. went off apparently 
satisfied. 
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The lorries having been already in that position for a 
quarter of an hour, Thomas had no intention of moving 
them off for the remaining ten minutes of his stay, and 
instead of hunting up the office of the Town Major, he 
returned to the café and finished his lunch. Ten minutes 
later, just as he was approaching the leading lorry to move 
the column off, he found Bngadier-General M—— waiting 
for him at the head of the column in a state of ill-suppressed 
wrath at not having been consulted in the matter. 

With considerable tact Thomas immediately blew his 
whistle for the men to start up their engines, and then coolly 
informed the Brigadier that the O.C. (knowing that I was 
miles away) could be found lower down the column. The 
General, preferring to deal with the O.C. in preference to 
one of his subalterns, turned round and walked down the 
column to find the Commanding Officer. Meanwhile 
Thomas mounted the leading lorry and the column rolled 
off! Thomas has not met Brigadier-General M since. 

At 9.30 we held a council of war to decide on our imme- 
diate plan of campaign. I had not the least idea whether we 
were Div., Corps, or Army troops, and, as I had been given 
no instructions as to whom I should apply in case I might 
need to put up an S.O.S., it was decided that I should go 
round to the Town Major’s office and get on the telephone to 
the Director of Transport at G.H.Q., and risk the chance of 
being shot for doing so. Thomas was to make arrangements 
for trying to collect together any stray lorries wandering 
about the town; Frier to square up the position, as far as 
possible, of the lorries we had got with us, and the Inter- 
preter to arrange billets for the N.C.O.’s and men. 

I found the Town Major very sympathetic and anxious 
to help. He hoped that we had not experienced much 
difficulty in finding the Avenue Jeanne d’Arc. So I told 
him that we had twisted and turned through narrow streets 
and by-ways, and were now parked up for the night. This 
evasive reply seemed quite to satisfy him. I had no difficulty 
in getting through to the D. of T.; and, after explaining the 
whole position, and pointing out that I attributed a great 
deal of the tyre trouble to the careless way in which the tyres 
had been fitted at the St. Omer Press—for I had traced 
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some of the faulty tyres to those put on the previous day 
at this Press—I got his promise to send me six other lorries 
as replacements during the night, providing that I arranged 
for a guide to be posted at the Abbeville entrance to pilot 
them into the town. He also promised to salvage the lorries 
that I had left behind during the day. This took a great 
weight from off my mind and I returned to the hotel 
about eleven o’clock feeling distinctly brighter. 

It was a long time before I managed to get off to sleep, 
for I realized that this was the end of our first day only, 
and that whereas now we were comparatively right in the 
middle of the B.E.F., with friends and telephones all round, 
in forty-eight hours we should find ourselves in unknown 
country with everything behind us, and every mile taking 
us further from home. The prospects certainly seemed 
very black indeed unless we could expect better luck in 
the future than we had had that day. 

Eventually I fell off to sleep and had vivid nightmares 
of all the previous day’s episodes jumbled up together in 
chaotic confusion. Wheel-less lorries were being driven 
about in all directions by innumerable Town Majors ; cook- 
house fires flared up on all sides, throwing into ghostly 
relief miles of deserted boulevards that intersected each other 
at every conceivable angle, with a confusion that would 
have done credit to the designer of the Hampton Court 
Maze |! 

Every one was up and about by daylight, and our motor- 
cyclists had already begun to scour the town tracking down 
the lorries which, owing to the darkness, we had been unable 
to find the previous night. A motor-cyclist was also sent 
back along the road to St. Omer with written orders to 
the drivers of the lorries we had left behind to remain where 
they were until they received further instructions from 
the D. of T. 

Five out of the six lorries sent to me by the D. of T. had 
arrived during the night and early morning, the sixth 
having apparently “ crashed ”’ just outside Abbeville (about 
fifty kilometres from Amiens), owing to the steering gear 
having given way. It appeared to me that, in this con- 
dition, the lorry could be of no more use to the D. of T. than 
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it was to myself; so I sent a lorry over to Abbeville post- 
haste to collect the two back wheels, which I knew would 
prove indispensable to us before we got to the other end 
—another criminal action, for the robbing from a lorry of 
even so much as a spanner or a screw-driver, in the ordinary 
way, met with strong disapproval from the higher Direc- 
torate Staff. But I considered that our exceptional circum- 
stances justified the action, and I was prepared to stand 
by the consequences. It took us some time to straighten 
up the lorries, for loads had been changed about so much 
on the road the previous day, that rations, petrol, and stores 
seemed to have got all mixed up together. 

Eventually the column got away by I0.30 a.m., led by 
Thomas and Interpreter Perronneau, the latter before 
leaving Amiens having purchased what maps were necessary 
for the day’s run, a proceeding that had to be repeated 
each day, for no maps had been provided us before starting. 


CHAPTER Ill 


A TRIP TO PARIS 


WE all prayed for better luck for our second day’s run, 
and I am sure that our prayers must have been answered, 
short notice as it was; for this day, compared with our 
first, was certainly a successful one. Things went well, 
the first lorry arriving at Senlis about 3.30 in the afternoon, 
the last about 6.30; the column having picked up, repaired, 
and brought on another legacy left by the advanced column 
which further reduced them to 23 lorries. 

We passed through Breteuil, Clermont, and Creil, making 
the distance from Amiens to Senlis about go kilometres. 
The country was looking beautiful, the forests and woods 
being clothed in their full autumn grandeur, a warm cheery 
sun seeming to encourage them in a final effort at colour 
harmony as a protest to their impending period of retirement. 
The condition of the roads was distinctly improving as 
we left behind us the territories of the B.E.F. What hills 
we had to mount were so slight as to be hardly noticeable. 
A pathetic appeal seemed to be thrown out to us by the 
laden apple-trees that bordered the main road as we 
approached Breteuil; an appeal that met with ready 
response, for apples were our mainstay for the rest of that 
day. 

Whilst I was sitting by the side of the road making a 
lunch off them, a ragged-looking old soul—to look at—a 
regular old woman of the woods, came up. I passed her 
the time of the day, a practice that costs one nothing and 
often gives pleasure, apart from the pleasure to be derived 
by having given pleasure. She explained how she was a 
refugee from infested Belgium, and as she told me her story 


she came to life; and whilst she stood there she seemed 
$1 
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to live again her days of awful anguish. She clutched 
madly at imaginary villains, she spat and cursed as she 
told me how her home, in the middle of the night, was set 
fire to ; and how, to save the life of herself and her children, 
she rushed out in her night-clothes. Her children were 
slain in front of her, her clothes were torn off, and naked 
she fled to the woods for cover. There she lived three 
whole days and nights, naked, with fire and strife around 
her. No wonder she nearly went mad at the thought 
of it. 

We had not been in Senlis ten minutes before lorries of 
the 41st Divisional Supply Column began to roll in from 
Dunkerque. They were, however, arriving at Senlis up 
to their scheduled time, having had, unlike us, no day to 
make up on their journey. 

It was a curious stroke of fate that had brought us so 
unexpectedly together again, for we had previously been 
rival columns in the Tenth Corps. Here at last was a 
chance of settling the matter once and for all—an oppor- 
tunity that we had both been waiting for, but that we 
had little expected to get! 

Who would get there first? It remained to see! It 
would certainly be a case of the survival of the fittest. It 
was yet another incentive for us to do our best, and I think 
that probably every man in the column shared with me 
that stiffening feeling down the back as we spotted the 
lorries of the 41st D.S.C. arriving. 

Upon inquiring from an officer of this company what 
sort of luck they had had coming down, I discovered that 
they also had been suffering from tyre trouble on the road, 
and he told me that his C.O. had arranged to have 
some of their wheels re-tyred in Paris that night—a casual 
remark, but one that cost him dearly, as will be found 
later! Seeing no reason why I should not arrange like- 
wise to have wheels re-tyred in Paris, I asked him where- 
abouts in Paris they were having them re-tyred. He 
evidently suspected something, for he volunteered no further 
information, and appeared to regret what little he had 
already given me. | 

Whilst our Interpreter was arranging billets I made my 
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to live again her days of awful anguish. She clutched 
madly at imaginary villains, she spat and cursed as she 
told me how her home, in the middle of the night, was set 
fire to ; and how, to save the life of herself and her children, 
she rushed out in her night-clothes. Her children were 
slain in front of her, her clothes were torn off, and naked 
she fled to the woods for cover. There she lived three 
whole days and nights, naked, with fire and strife around 
her. No wonder she nearly went mad at the thought 
of it. 

We had not been in Senlis ten minutes before lorries of 
the 41st Divisional Supply Column began to roll in from 
Dunkerque. They were, however, arriving at Senlis up 
to their scheduled time, having had, unlike us, no day to 
make up on their journey. 

It was a curious stroke of fate that had brought us so 
unexpectedly together again, for we had previously been 
rival columns in the Tenth Corps. Here at last was a 
chance of settling the matter once and for all—an oppor- 
tunity that we had both been waiting for, but that we 
had little expected to get! 

Who would get there first? It remained to see! It 
would certainly be a case of the survival of the fittest. It 
was yet another incentive for us to do our best, and I think 
that probably every man in the column shared with me 
that stiffening feeling down the back as we spotted the 
lorries of the 41st D.S.C. arriving. 

Upon inquiring from an officer of this company what 
sort of luck they had had coming down, I discovered that 
they also had been suffering from tyre trouble on the road, 
and he told me that his C.O. had arranged to have 
some of their wheels re-tyred in Paris that night—a casual 
remark, but one that cost him dearly, as will be found — 
later! Seeing no reason why I should not arrange like- 
wise to have wheels re-tyred in Paris, I asked him where- 
abouts in Paris they were having them re-tyred. He 
evidently suspected something, for he volunteered no further 
information, and appeared to regret what little he had 
already given me. | 

Whilst our Interpreter was arranging billets I made my 
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way down to the French Post Office, and at once got on 
to the telephone to the A.5.C. Repair Shops that I knew 
were in Paris. I was soon speaking to the O.C.; but, 
although they had a Tyre Press, they had no tyres of 
a size that would fit our wheels. I thanked him and 
switched off. 

I was not at the end of my resources, however ; my next 
call was to the Base Mechanical Transport Depot at Rouen, 
and considering the distance from Senlis to Rouen it was 
wonderful how quickly I got through. I explained to them 
my position and asked them if, in view of the urgency of the 
case, there was any possibility of getting a couple of dozen 
tyres up to Paris during the night? Their reply gave me 
a surprise for the moment, for they told me that a lorry- 
load of tyres for the 41st D.S.C. was then just leaving for 
Paris, and that our tyres could go on this lorry if I wished. 
Did I wish! 

The distance from Rouen to Paris by road being about 
one hundred and forty kilometres, I reckoned that the tyre- 
lorry, having to make a night journey throughout, could 
not possibly get to Paris before three or four o’clock in the 
morning, and even then it would be excellent going. I 
therefore got on to the Tyre Press in Paris again, and told 
them that I had some tyres coming up from Rouen during 
the night, asking if I could have priority over the 41st D.S.C., 
in view of the fact that I was a day behind my schedule 
and they were not? The Tyre Press were very sorry, 
but this was not their business, and they were afraid it 
must be a case of “ first come first served.” 

There was no immediate hurry for an hour or two, so 
I returned to Camp to see what billeting arrangements 
Perronneau had made for us. He had been very lucky, 
for he had brought back an invitation with him for the 
officers of the company to dine and stop the night with 
M. and Mme. Kulp, at the Chateau Valgenceuse, a beautiful 
Chateau just outside the town. 

I gratefully accepted this invitation, and found M. and 
Mme. Kulp the best and most generous of hosts, and the 
dinner that was served with such apologies we all agreed 
was the best we had had in France. They told us that we 
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were the first British officers they had entertained at the 
Chateau since the battle of the Marne, when Senlis became 
historic as being the pivot of the German retirement from 
Paris. Although the town had been badly damaged, a 
portion of it being in complete ruins, the Chateau itself 
had escaped untouched. 

The word ‘“ Chateau ’’ in my memory always seems to 
link itself with that of ‘‘ Countess”: an association of 
ideas, I suppose, for I once knew a very charming Countess 
who lived in a very beautiful Chateau. The Chateau was 
situated not very far behind the British Lines, and we 
happened to have been billeted there. The Countess was 
an extraordinary person, for although she was so typically 
effeminate she was brim-full of all kinds of sport ; a com- 
bination that I believe is not uncommon in families of 
the old French stock. 

I suppose she is the only woman who voluntarily passed 
under shell-fire during active operations. How did she 
get there? I shouldn’t be surprised if a covered motor- 
car had taken her. She ran a very big risk though, 
and not less the officer who took her. She was well disguised, 
but who cannot tell the contour of a woman’s figure ? 
Supposing the car had broken down, or a Staff Officer had 
asked for a lift; a thousand and one things might have 
occurred to make her tremble. 

As it was she was recognized before she had started ! 
One other shared her secret—the chauffeur! Before the 
war he had been in service for two old ladies, and he knew 
the motions. No officer ducks his head when he gets into 
a covered motor-car |! 

It must not be imagined, however, that the idea was of 
my inception or that I was the officer who took her there, 
although I have a very precious little photograph of a 
lady in khaki; she was wearing my cap and breeches, but 
then I thought it was only for her photograph. 

After dinner it was arranged that all wheels that needed 
re-tyring should be taken off and put into a lorry together. 
which should leave camp at Io p.m. for Paris. As I con- 
sidered this mission an extremely important one, I decided 
that Paterson, my Supply Officer, should accompany the 
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lorry to Paris by car, and see the business through for me; 
and I impressed upon him the importance of the wheels 
being re-tyred at all costs, and the possibility of also finding 
the lorries of the 41st D.S.C. there ! 

They left Senlis about 10 p.m., accompanied by a motor- 
cyclist as a means of communication in case Paterson met 
with any difficulties. No sooner had they quitted Senlis 
than they ran into a heavy fog, and, although Paris was 
only about forty kilometres from Senlis and the road a good 
one, they did not arrive in Paris until about 3 a.m. Five 
hours to cover barely forty kilometres! Certainly a good 
deal of this time was spent in wandering about the outskirts 
of the city in the effort to find their way, and in turning 
people out of their beds to put them on the right road ; few 
people care to be turned out on a foggy,wet night between 
the hours of midnight and three o’clock in the morning ! 

In the meantime the motor-cyclist who had started out 
to accompany them experienced difficulties with his machine, 
which caused him about ten minutes’ delay on the road ; 
sufficient to prevent him, on account of the heavy fog, 
from being able to catch the party up again. The lad, 
not having the least idea of the object of the mission or for 
what place he was bound, carried on and on, expecting 
to overtake them at every turn of the road, the heavy fog 
causing him also the same difficulty and delay as the others. 

In the early hours of the morning he found himself at 
the outskirts of Paris, held up by an armed sentry at one 
of the many entrances to the city. He had no pass, no 
idea where he was going to, and, to make matters worse, 
couldn’t speak a word of French! Needless to say, he was 
refused entrance to the city; but before leaving he some- 
how managed to satisfy himself that no lorry had passed 
through that entrance during the night. He made his way 
round the city to each entrance in turn with the same result, 
till eventually at the fifth, being worn out with fatigue— 
for he had been on the road since the early hours of the 
previous morning—he accepted the hospitality of a sym- 
pathetic sentry and turned into the sentry-box for a warm 
at a genial brazier burning inside. In less than five minutes 
he had fallen heavily asleep ! 
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Meanwhile Paterson had lost himself also, and, on arriving 
at one of the many entrances, inquired from the sentry 
the way to the Tyre Press at St. Denis. As he was about 
to leave, having got all the information that he required, 
the sentry drew his attention to a small British soldier, 
curled up and fast asleep, in the corner of the sentry-box. 
‘“* Pauvre garcon, il est tres fatigué’’ ! 

Who should it prove to be but his own motor-cyclist! 
Very lucky for the lad too, for otherwise he would certainly 
never have found his way back in time to accompany the 
column to Italy. 

The Tyre Press was eventually found at about 3.30 a.m., 
and Paterson immediately got the work started of taking 
off the old tyres from his wheels. No sooner had this been 
begun than at 4.5. a.m. the lorries of the 41st D.S.C. began 
to arrive ; half an hour too late, however, for the Tyre Press 
were already at work on our wheels! At 5.30, just as the 
last tyre had been removed and Paterson was beginning 
to grow anxious about the arrival of the tyres from Rouen, 
a lorry loaded with tyres rolled into the yard, having 
completed the journey from Rouen to Paris in ten hours, 
a very creditable performance. 

As there was only a hand tyre press it took over five 
hours to press on the nine new tyres required, and they 
did not finish the wheels until about 10.45, Paterson 
standing over them all the time, for the officer who accom- 
panied the lorries of the 41st D.S.C. would have been only 
too ready to thrust in if he had been allowed. Paterson, 
although of course delighted that he had got through first, 
could not help feeling sorry for him, for he had forty-five 
wheels that required re-tyring, and there seemed no chance 
of their being completed in less than two days. 

I went to bed early that night, feeling very much happier 
than on the previous night at Amiens, for I had the satis- 
factory conviction that whatever happened in future we 
should never have a worse day than the one we had at 
Amiens. I slept soundly until I awoke to realize that a 
fresh-looking French maid was standing over me with a 
hot cup of coffee in her hand. 

I saw the column off at 7 a.m. under the charge of Thomas, 
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whom I had instructed to try to gain on schedule that 
night if things went well during the day. About 10.30 
I went down to the Post Office and telephoned to Paterson 
to find out how he was getting on, and was grateful to hear 
that the last tyre was being fixed, and that he hoped to 
get away in about half an hour. I took the opportunity 
of reminding him not to forget to bring along the balance 
of tyres sent up from Rouen, as I had taken care to order 
up more tyres than were actually required at Paris; for 
there was always a possibility of finding other Tyre Presses 
en route. By one o’clock Paterson was back at Senlis, 
and by three o’clock the wheels had been re-fitted. 

That was the way I got over that difficulty. I suppose 
however that, strictly speaking, I should have conformed 
with the usual procedure. I should have sat down and 
written out a detailed report on the position, and submitted 
it to my next senior officer with a request that it might be 
passed up to ‘“‘ Higher Authority, through the usual chan- 
nels’; my report ending up :—‘‘ In the meantime, there 
are six lorries immobile for the want of tyres ; other lorries 
will shortly be likewise ; there is no Tyre Press here; I 
await your further instructions, please.” 

In due course, only a matter of days, I should have re- 
ceived instructions to fill up the approved Army Form making 
official application for the evacuation of the lorries in 
question; after the submission of which, and allowing a 
reasonable time for reply, I should have been informed 
that the lorries must be evacuated, and that replacements 
would be issued in due course—only a matter of weeks ! 
Of course, in such a large institution as the Army, there are 
bound to be hard-and-fast methods laid down, otherwise 
everything would be all sixes and sevens; but even in 
the Army I suppose circumstances crop up at times that 
justify individual initiative. 

The afternoon was slightly marred by an accident which 
occurred to one of the drivers who had the misfortune, 
whilst putting on one of the wheels weighing anything up 
to half a ton, to crush one of his fingers, and, rather than 
be left behind, he chose to have his finger ampulated at a 
French hospital in the town. 
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The men were well treated at Senlis, our arrival the pre- 
vious evening having caused a great deal of bustle and excite- 
ment. Every one wanted to know our destination. Were 
we going to Italy ? But the men, who had been previously 
warned before leaving St. Omer not to tell any one where 
they were bound for, were found very uncommunicative, 
some of them in fact having a joke at the expense of the 
natives by saying that they were bound for London! This 
information caused great excitement, and, with the kindest 
intentions, frantic endeavours were made to try to explain 
to them that they were going the wrong way ! 

Thomas, with the main column, had a good day, and 
running through Sezanne during the afternoon, parked up 
for the night at Etrelles, making a gain of twenty-three 
kilometres on the official halt, with a day’s run of one 
hundred and fifty kilometres. It was 3.30 before I got 
away from Senlis myself, the weather being again very 
mild and genial, but as I had one hundred and fifty kilo- 
metres ahead of me, and had only just started, the greater 
part of the journey was done in the dark. 

On entering Meaux about 5 p.m. I found, drawn in on 
the side of the road, a third legacy from the advanced 
column ; there was not a serviceable tyre on any of its four 
wheels! The driver explained that as he was going along 
at about fifteen or twenty miles an hour, one of the back 
wheels suddenly came off, an unfortunate failing in that 
make of lorry, and the lorry, dropping down at the back 
with a thud, bumped along on the rear axle until he was 
able to pull up. The axle casing was of course “ done in.” 
Barlee, before leaving the lorry behind, had wisely robbed 
it of any well-tyred wheels, leaving in exchange wheels 
from other lorries on which the tyres were either stripped 
or badly worn. 

Just then the lorries with the new tyres which I had 
myself recently sent off from Senlis, and which I had passed 
on the road, came round the corner. I decided therefore 
to put the dud lorry in tow, and have it quietly drawn into 
Sezanne, or whatever place Thomas had chosen to halt 
at for the night. There was just the off-chance that Frier, 
my workshop officer, might be able to patch up the axle. 
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I was very loath to leave it behind, for we still had hardly 
more than started our journey, and I was fully expecting 
plenty of casualties later on. 

‘Meaux I found a very intricate and difficult town to 
find my way through; so difficult in fact that I made a 
call at the Nouvelles Galeries and purchased sufficient parti- 
coloured confetti: to fill two large oat sacks. Up to now the 
roads had been all very obvious, but fore-warned is being 
fore-armed: I was prepared for the future. I retraced 
my tracks immediately to where I had left the lorries, 
and, turning round again, sowed a handful of confetti at 
each corner and cross-road through the town, so that the 
lorries coming along behind should experience no difficulty 
in finding their way. Before the column started out next 
morning I gave a sack of the confett: to the Interpreter, 
who always went on ahead to billet for us, explaining to 
him how and when to use it. 

There were several alternative methods of running a 
column of lorries on a trip such as we were doing; the 
method that I adopted being to provide every lorry-driver 
with a list in sequence of all towns and large villages through 
which he should pass during that day’s run, in case he 
might at any time become detached from the column. 
An officer led the column, setting a good average pace, 
and this, with the exception of halts he made for meals, etc., 
he kept up until he arrived at his destination, regardless 
of any lorries that may be breaking down behind him. 

All drivers understood that if the lorry in front of them 
should slow down or stop, they should immediately pass 
it and carry on; if the drivers of the lorries that so fell 
out were unable to put their lorries right themselves and 
to catch the column up again, they waited for the arrival 
of the workshops which always followed along in the rear, 
rendering first-aid and assistance to any breakdowns they 
found awaiting them on the road. By this means lorries 
that were going well got through and finished their day’s 
journey early; the others following along as they got 
repaired. 

Another alternative was to run as a complete column 
throughout, the drivers having instructions never to pass 
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the lorry in front of them, and to stop if it stopped. 
Although by this method the whole column would arrive 
at its destination together, and in consequence with less 
chance of lorries getting lost, yet the various lorries that 
met with trouble on the road would be in no way benefited 
by the rest of the column waiting for them; while the 
lorries that waited would be standing about for no useful 
purpose, and their drivers would lose so much of their 
rest at the other end, and probably would have to complete 
in the dark a journey which might otherwise have been 
finished by daylight. A third alternative was to run lorries 
in small sections, each in charge of a sergeant; but the 
same drawbacks applied to this method as to the previous 
one, though in a lesser degree. 

On a long, strenuous run such as we were doing, drivers 
required as much rest as could be possibly given them ; 
and, provided that they had routes indicated them before 
starting out in the morning, the chances of their losing 
themselves were very slight. 

Soon after leaving Meaux I had to light up; and as the 
driver was tired out, having driven Paterson to Paris the 
previous night on the top of a long day’s run, I took over 
the wheel from him and drove the rest of the journey myself. 
There was no moon and it soon became very dark indeed, 
and beyond knowing that I passed through Coulommiers 
I have not the least recollection of the town. Soon after 
leaving Coulommiers we overtook Frier with his workshop 
section at about seven o’clock; he was going along all 
right, though he had had a large number of minor repairs 
to do on lorries during the afternoon. 


CHAPTER IV 
A PRUSSIAN SPY 


SEZANNE I reached about 8.30 p.m., after having crossed 
and recrossed the railway lines at least half a dozen times, 
the crossings always appearing to be situated at the most 
dangerous corners of the road. The gates invariably seemed 
to be shut, and the gatekeepers to have an unique custom 
of hanging a white light on the corner of the gate in place 
of the customary red light in the middle. One of these 
death-traps I discovered just as I rounded a blind corner 
whilst trying to make up time. There was no possibility 
of stopping the car at the speed we were travelling. As 
luck would have it, however, the gates happened to be 
open, otherwise nothing could have prevented us from 
crashing through them ! | 

At Sezanne I found a guide left by Thomas, who informed 
me that he had pushed on and was stopping the night at 
Etrelles, a small village just on the other side of Anglure, 
and twenty-three kilometres beyond Sezanne. I realized 
at once that Frier and his workshops could not possibly 
get even into Sezanne until nearly midnight; so I left 
Thomas’ guide there with a note for Frier telling him to 
stop the night at Sezanne, and to join us early the next 
morning at Etrelles, where we would be waiting for him. 

Until we got to the other side of Anglure we had no 
difficulty in finding our way, but then somehow or other 
we lost ourselves. Lost ourselves completely! We found 
ourselves in a narrow, bad-conditioned side-road, without 
a cottage or farm anywhere within sight; we were very 
hungry; it was pitch dark; and we seemed to be miles 
from anywhere. 

We wandered on and eventually came to a fork in the 
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road, of course without any sign-post; that was the worst 
blow. We pulled out our maps, and by the light of one of 
our side-lamps tried to discover our whereabouts. It was of 
no use: there was not the shadow of doubt that we were 
lost. We decided therefore to turn round and try to retrace 
our steps to some corner or cross-road that we could locate 
on the map. Whilst reversing we all but ditched the car, 
and it flashed through my mind what a dilemma we would 
have been in if we had actually done so; there would have 
been all sorts of awful possibilities. 

Eventually we found the column at Etrelles about 9.15, 
and we were thankful that they had some sort of dinner 
waiting for us. Etrelles was a miserable, dilapidated village, 
and the best billet that could be found was in an old farm- 
house, where we messed with the farmer and his family. 

I went to bed directly after dinner, and no sooner had 
I got my head on the pillow than I was fast asleep. It 
did not seem that I had been asleep five minutes before I 
was awakened by Frier’s motor-cyclist with a message to 
say that they had arrived at Sezanne at I1.45 p.m., and 
proposed leaving at four o’clock in the morning ; and that 
nothing could be done to the lorry with the damaged rear 
axle. Cheery sort of news to be given at 2.30 a.m.! I 
therefore sent the cyclist back again with a note to say that 
I would myself make the arrangements the following morn- 
ing for leaving the lorry behind in Sezanne, and that in 
the meantime he needn’t bother about it. To cheer him 
up, I also told him that he would find two lorries broken 
down on the road between Sezanne and Etrelles, to the 
drivers of which I had given instructions to remain where 
they were for the night and wait for the arrival of the work- 
shops in the morning ! 

Poor Frier! Although he started at 4 a.m. he did not 
reach Etrelles until about 11.30, having had endless trouble 
on the road, although the distance was only twenty-three 
kilometres. Meanwhile I had despatched the main column 
at 9.30 a.m., still under the charge of Thomas; having 
been unable to get them off earlier owing to the number 
of mechanical adjustments and repairs that had to be made 
to the lorries before starting. Having started them off, 
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and whilst I was awaiting Frier’s arrival, it struck me that 
just possibly there might be some telegrams or messages 
from G.H.Q. awaiting me at Sezanne, which town was 
supposed to be our official halt. Peace might have been 
declared, or anything might have happened since we left 
St. Omer! I went into the village, therefore, and inquired 
whether there was a telephone. I was directed to a small 
estaminet, where I found an old-fashioned telephone instru- 
ment hanging on the wall. 

I asked an old lady to put me through to Sezanne Post 
Office ; but she looked me up and down and sternly shook 
her head. I explained to her in my very poor French 
that it was a military call and that I wasina hurry. This, 
however, did not seem to bother her in the least, for she 
again shook her head with a determined air of finality. 
Only by asking it as a favour could I get her to tell me 
why she would not let me use the telephone. She said 
she thought I was English, but still I might be a Prussian ; 
and as she had never seen either she was not going to take 
-anychances! I told her that I quite followed her reasoning, 
and asked her by what means I could prove to her that I 
was an Englishman? She then told me that she would 
not be satisfied until she had seen my cachet. 

It was some time before I could make out what she 
meant by a cachet. I discovered ultimately that she 
meant some sort of seal, so I showed her the signet ring on 
my finger; but this did not satisfy her. By the way she 
was carrying on, however, it was evidently something in 
the form of a seal or stamp that she wanted. What about 
my office stamp? I retraced my steps back to our billet, 
and ferreted out the office stamp, at the same time bring- 
ing along the censor stamp. At last! It only needed an 
impression of the censor stamp alongside the office stamp 
to convince her completely that I was an Englishman. 
Nothing was then too much trouble for her. Considering 
that it was all she could do either to speak or read her own 
language, much less a word of English or Prussian, by 
what method of deduction she decided that I was an English- 
man goodness only knows. She was loyal but ignorant. 

Finding that there was nothing for me at Sezanne, I 
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went back to the village and joined Frier, who was looking 
and probably feeling, very “‘ done up ”’ after the strenuous 
time and heavy hours he had been recently having. He 
had one consolation, however—the 41st D.S.C. were worse 
off than we were; for on arrival at Sezanne the previous 
evening they discovered that they were unable to proceed 
further, as most of their lubricating oil had been left behind 
on the lorries that had been switched off to go to Paris for 
re-tyring. 

I got off from Etrelles soon after mid-day, accompanied 
by a motor-cyclist, for after my experience of the previous 
evening I had decided always to have a despatch-rider 
accompanying me. Having satisfied myself that the 
workshops had got well going, I sprinted on in the car to 
try to catch up the column before they reached Chatillon, 
one hundred and fifteen kilometres ahead, where I had 
previously decided we would stop that night ; for otherwise 
it would have been impossible for the workshops to keep 
up with us. It was a great disappointment, however, to 
have to give up the twenty-three kilometres that we had 
had in hand the previous night. 

At Mery, eight kilometres from Etrelles, we joined the 
Seine, and our road for the rest of that day practically 
followed the course of the river throughout. It was like 
travelling on a billiard-table: mile after mile we reeled off 
at thirty-five and forty miles an hour, passing through 
Troyes and Bar-sur-Seine without stopping. After Bar- 
sur-Seine we ran so close alongside the Seine that the 
road might have been for all the world a tow-path. As I 
approached Chatillon, about 3.30, I began to overtake 
the tail of the column. The lorries were bumbling along 
in high spirits, and were, I am sure, very considerably 
exceeding the authorized twelve miles per hour—in fact, I 
should not like to have been asked at what speed they 
were travelling ; suffice it to say that I had my work cut 
out to overtake them! It was a very fine day’s run; 
even the workshops were in by 7.30. 

Chatillon-sur-Seine was a very bon place. We parked 
the lorries round the Square in the middle of the town ; 
right alongside was the Town Hall, adjoining which was 
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the Theatre in which the men were billeted. It was a 
fine billet, and before we had been in the town an hour 
any quantity of clean, dry straw had been provided. Officers 
were equally well provided for by billets in private houses. 
At the Hotel de la Poste, which was right opposite the 
Square, we made our Headquarters. 

The first duty of every driver after a day’s run was to 
fill up with petrol, oil, water, etc., ready for the next day, 
and to make any adjustments or minor repairs necessary. 
The day had been a very successful one for all, and I had 
made up my mind that the evening should not be less so; 
therefore, as soon as the men had finished on their lorries 
we had a pay parade. This met with universal approval, 
for every one was “ broke.’”’ Having paid the men we all 
tactfully kept out of the way! I think the townsfolk 
must have assisted in the festivities, for at 10 p.m. there 
were large crowds gathered round the lorries in the Square, 
being entertained by an tsmprompiu concert evidently got 
up by the men on the spur of the moment. Every one 
seemed very happy. 

I don’t know whether we, as a column, took more enjoy- 
ment out of life than other columns did; but certainly 
whenever there was anything to be had we always seemed 
to be there. We could play and we could work, we could 
work and we could play—whichever came our way. Perhaps 
that was the reason why we obtained the nick-name of ‘‘ The 
Mad 17th,” a name that I accepted, however, asa compliment. 

At dinner that night, for the first time since we started, 
we saw prospects of our trip possibly turning out a success. 
What a contrast to our dinner at Amiens! We hung over 
the table chatting and comparing notes and experiences 
until nearly eleven o’clock, when it was time to turn in, 
for we were always up at cock-crow in the morning. Poor 
Perronneau, however, got no sleep at all, for I had decided 
to send him on to Dijon during the night to get in touch 
with the advanced column, who should have been stopping 
the night there, about one hundred kilometres ahead. I 
was anxious to hear how they were getting on, and also to 
let Barlee have some money to pay his men, for they were 
sure to be “ broke” also. 
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About rz p.m. I saw Perronneau off on his all-night 
journey, arranging for him to remain at Dijon and keep a 
look-out for us as we came through the following afternoon. 

We saw very little of the towns that we passed through 
from day to day, for by the time we arrived in the evening 
it was growing dusk, and we were off in the morning as soon 
as it was daylight. From what little we saw of Chatillon 
I should say that it was a very pretty town. We had an 
early start the next morning, the 4th, and by 6.30 a.m. 
Chatillon was well behind us. We hoped to be able to run 
through Dijon, and reach Beaune by the evening, which 
would give us a thirty-six kilometre gain. 

We ran through Baigneux, and as we approached St. 
Seine l’Abbaye, the Seine and ourselves parted; the Seine 
to disappear into the hills as a baby rivulet, and we to 
continue on our course to the Mediterranean. The hill 
down into St. Seine was the steepest and had two of the 
most dangerous corners of any hill we met throughout 
our trip. By the time we got to the village at the bottom 
our brakes were pretty well red-hot; so we made a halt 
for a quarter of an hour or so to allow them to cool down. 
We had an equally steep ascent out of St. Seine, on top of 
which we found snow lying in the ditches at the sides of 
the road. A long, gradual decline, and we ran into the 
outskirts of Dijon, arriving there about 1.30 to find Perron- 
neau awaiting us. It was a lovely, sunny day and we 
were all feeling very happy. 

Already a flag or two had begun to appear on the lorries, 
so I slipped into Dijon and bought every lorry and motor- 
bicycle a Union Jack and Tricolor apiece, which gave 
the column a very bright and gay appearance. From 
Dijon to Beaune, as we ran along under the Céte d’Or, 
the countryside changed very much in appearance; on 
our right hand a continuation of cheery, bright-looking 
villas perched on the sides of innumerable miniature moun- 
tains, behind which rose in strong relief the wooded range 
of the Céte d’Or itself; on our left, miles and miles of 
vineyards in monotonous regularity. As I afterwards 
discovered, we were in Burgundy, in the midst of the wine- 
growing district. 
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Paterson and I, who were riding in the back of the car, 
were at first quite at a loss to account for the thousands 
and thousands of low shrubby little bushes that covered 
the fields. It never at the time entered our heads that we 
were passing through the wine-growing district. Eventually 
we stopped the car to inquire from a passing peasant what 
the small trees were that covered the fields in such profusion. 
She gazed at us steadily for a moment or two, and then 
commenced to walk away. We called her back and repeated 
our question. Were they fruit-trees, and if so what were they 
called? What colour was the fruit? Was the fruit the 
size of a pea or the size of a man’s head? The more we 
plied her with questions the more she gazed at us. Three 
times we had to call her back as she showed an anxiety to 
leave us. We asked her why she would not give us the 
information, and to our surprise she replied, ‘‘ Vous vous 
moquez de mot.’’ Having probably never been outside 
the Burgundy district herself, she couldn’t believe it pos- 
sible that there should be any one who did not know 
everything to be known about a vine. She thought we 
were laughing at her! 

The surface of the roads was simply perfect. What a 
contrast to the “ Salient’! The roads, the sun, the sky, 
the people, the country, everything contrasted with a 
very pleasing and refreshing difference. There was not 
aman Jack in the company who ever wished to see the 
“ Salient ”’ again. 

We arrived at Beaune about 4 p.m., the workshops 
getting in soon after, which was a good sign, although we 
had not been free of tyre and other troubles during the 
day’s run. We had already used up the two spare wheels 
which we had brought with us from Amiens, and we were 
in consequence beginning to feel distinctly nervous again. 

The men were billeted in the Cavalry Barracks, and we 
billeted ourselves and dined at the Hotel de la Poste, a 
fine hotel in the middle of the town. We made a distinct 
faux pas when we asked to see the Carte des Vins and 
complained because there was no champagne catalogued. 
It appeared to be as bad manners to drink champagne in 
the “Beaune country,” as it would be to play the ‘‘ Wedding 
March ”’ at a funeral ! 
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After dinner we pulled out our maps and discussed the 
next day’s run. As we were already well in advance of 
Dijon, stopping at Macon for the next night was out of the 
question. What about trying to gain the complete day 
and make St. Rambert, and so join up with the advanced 
column? We had already thirty-six kilometres in hand. 
This idea was eventually overruled as being out of the 
question; it would be best first to increase our gain to sixty 
kilometres or so, and then to begin thinking about joining 
up with the advanced column. 

The road as far as Macon was evidently a good one, for 
it joined the Saéne at Chalon and then followed the course 
of this river. But why was St. Rambert given us on 
the official route? Surely it would have been best to 
carry on due south from Macon, following the Sadéne to 
Lyon and then continuing right down the valley of the 
Rhone, instead of bearing west after M4con and climbing up 
over the Mont du Lyonnais and down into St. Rambert 
and the Loire valley, only afterwards to climb up the Mont 
du Lyonnais and down again to regain the Rhone valley 
at Pierrelatte. 

There seemed no sense in it, when one could gain Pierre- 
latte far easier by following down the valleys of the Sadne 
and Rhone via Lyon. Was there by any chance another 
St. Rambert on the map? We carefully scanned the 
G.H.Q. map supplied us, but there was no other St. Rambert 
to be found; there was one St. Rambert, and one only 
marked on it. Evidently there must be some reason for 
our route; possibly G.H.Q. wished to keep us away from 
Lyon owing to some epidemic. Possibly some bridge across 
the Saéne or Rhone had been damaged. It was no good con- 
jecturing, however ; an order was an order, and as we had 
had the order to travel via St. Rambert, via St. Rambert 
we would have to go. It was therefore decided that we 
would not try to get further than l’Arbresle, as the way 
up the Mont du Lyonnais was shown as very hilly and 
roads were marked second class; the routes, therefore, 
were made out for the lorries as far as this village. 

Our little conference broke up at 10.30, and we all made 
our way upstairs to bed with the exception of Thomas, 
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who, having evidently dined well, insisted on remaining 
behind to try to make money out of the waiters with the 
three-card trick ! 

The column left Beaune at 6.30 a.m., the workshops 
having to follow on at 7.30, owing to a tin of water having 
been poured into the petrol tank of our first-aid lorry in 
lieu of petrol. It meant having to take the whole petrol 
tank out of the lorry to clean it properly. Time being 
precious, and few people being about, the contents of the 
tank, approximately twenty-five gallons of petrol and 
water, were poured down the gutter at the side of the road. 
To Frier’s horror, however, no sooner had the tank been 
emptied than he noticed the drivers of a steam roller working 
at the bottom of the road lower their suction hose into the 
gutter and commence pumping. He hurried down the 
road and warned them of the possibility of serious develop- 
ments ; and when he left an hour later they were still seen 
“standing by” at a very safe distance, awaiting these 
developments ! 

At Chalon we had again a river for a companion, this 
time the Saéne, which river from Tournus to Macon we 
followed closely. The country round Macon appeared to 
be very low-lying, for although we had had no rain for 
some time a great part of the countryside seemed to be 
under water. Soon after passing through Macon I overtook 
the head of the column, and for the first time since leaving 
St. Omer I was able to lead. We carried on through 
Villefranche, bearing to the right off the main Lyon road 
shortly after leaving the town; thence onwards up to 
l’Arbresle we had hilly, indifferent and difficult roads. 
We arrived eventually at l’Arbresle soon after 4 p.m.; the 
workshops got in at 5.30, after having completed a very 
good day of one hundred and sixty kilometres. 


CHAPTER V 
A KISS AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


OuR tyre position was, however, again getting very serious, 
and, unless we could soon find a Tyre Press to press on 
some of the tyres which we had brought with us from Paris, 
I saw the prospect of very shortly having to leave a number 
of lorries behind on the roadside. Perronneau was therefore 
at once despatched to Lyon to see if he could find a Tyre 
Press, and if so to arrange for it to be kept open throughout 
the night. In the meantime we sent for the proprietress 
of the hotel and asked her to try to arrange for us to have 
a good dinner. She promised us she would do the best 
she could. As we were sitting down to it Perronneau burst 
in, having just returned from Lyon with the joyful news 
that he had found a Tyre Press at the Berliet Works, and 
had arranged for it to remain open during the night. He 
had also found another St. Rambert. 

Being ill at ease as to why we had commenced climbing 
mountains in preference to running along the valley, he 
had inquired at Lyon whether there was any town or 
village in the Rhone valley called St. Rambert? There 
was a small village of St. Rambert d’Albon on the Rhone 
thirty kilometres south of Lyon. We all decided that 
this village must have been, without doubt, the St. Rambert 
intended by G.H.Q. 

There we were right up in the hills making off practically 
in the opposite direction! The position might have been 
worse, however, for the most troublesome part of the road 
had still to come. We thanked goodness that we had not 
tried to reach St. Rambert that night as was originally 
suggested. 

G.H.Q. had let us down, however, for St. Rambert d’Albon 
was not marked on the official map they had given us. 
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There was only the St. Rambert that we were making for, 
which evidently was not the one intended. 

Horrible thought—what about the advanced column 
who had been provided with a similar map? Where were 
they ? Had they discovered the error, too? If so, would 
Barlee have acted on his own responsibility ? There was 
no knowing. It made all the difference to us, however, 
for whichever road Barlee had taken we should have to 
take also, as otherwise we should miss any lorries that he 
might have shed on the roadside. It was necessary to know 
as soon as possible where he was, and, as he also would 
be getting anxious about his tyres, I decided to kill two 
birds with one stone, and to send a lorry and motor-cyclist 
off at once to the St. Rambert over the hills with a couple 
of good front and rear wheels, which, owing to the presence 
of a Tyre Press at Lyon we could spare, for any bad wheels 
the lorry brought back in lieu could be re-tyred in Lyon 
the next morning. 

As we could decide on nothing further until the lorry 
returned, we went on with our dinner, which was really 
first-class, and did the rotund proprietress every credit. 
It was so well appreciated that we sent for her, and, standing 
up, drank her health in bubbly, which considerably embar- 
rassed her ; her embarrassment increasing when, to conform 
to French custom and to cement the Entente Cordzale, 
I kissed her gratefully on each cheek! This expression 
of gratitude, however, cost us dearly, for we noticed, when 
paying our bills the next morning, that she had charged us 
fifteen francs each for our dinner, excluding drinks. Moral: 
—Reserve your kisses until you have paid your bill. 

We had other lorries to send off that night, those whose 
wheels required re-tyring ; and at about ten o'clock Perron- 
neau escorted about half a dozen lorries into Lyon, with 
the understanding that he would get the wheels re-tyred 
during the night, and meet me with them at the Tyre Press 
in the morning. 

At the unearthly hour of 3.10 a.m. I was awakened by 
the return of the lorry sent over to St. Rambert. The 
lorry had done very well, for, apart from doing its day’s 
journey of one hundred and sixty kilometres, it had covered 
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another one hundred and twenty kilometres during the 
night, making a practically continuous run of over two 
hundred and eighty kilometres within the twenty-four 
hours—a wonderful performance. Its journey, however, 
had proved a fruitless one, for there was no sign of the 
advanced column ; no one had either seen or heard of them. 
This was very refreshing news, for Barlee must therefore 
have discovered in time the existence of a second St. Ram- 
bert, and acting on his own initiative, had carried on down 
the Rhone valley. 

L’Arbresle was the only town that we stopped at through- 
out our trip where the Maire refused to accept Billeting 
Certificates ; he remarked that it was a pleasure they 
seldom had to billet British officers and men. 

About 6.30 the next morning, as soon as it was light, I 
led the column out of 1’Arbresle, workshops and all, and 
although I had led them in the previous evening, this was 
the first occasion that I had been able to lead them off in 
the morning. Things were going well, and I saw clear 
visions of Italy on the horizon; if everything went as it 
had been doing during the last few days, we should be 
making a record trip. As soon as I had got them well 
started on the hilly descent into Lyon, I sprinted on in 
the car, still with the same despatch-rider in attendance 
who had accompanied me since the evening I had lost 
myself near Etrelles. Thomas I left in charge of the 
column with instructions to try to gain Pierrelatte (one 
hundred and eighty kilometres ahead) by the evening, so 
as to join up with the advanced column who should be 
stopping there. It was a big journey, but he was to try it. 

Frier with his workshops was to proceed with the column 
as far as Givors, where the mountain road joined the valley 
about eighteen kilometres south of Lyon, and was to stop 
there and await my arrival with the lorries that had gone 
to Lyon overnight which I was to collect and bring on, 
for it was imperative that he should be at the extreme tail 
of the column in case of breakdowns. There were ap- 
parently, by the maps, two alternative roads down the valley 
of the Rhone, one on each side of the river. Which would 
Barlee have taken? It-was important that we should 
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follow along the same road. It was hard to determine, for 
both appeared to be main roads. We decided eventually 
on taking the right-hand one, as being the road that most 
closely followed the course of the river. 

When I got to Lyon I found Perronneau waiting for me 
at the Tyre Press and the lorries all re-tyred and ready 
for further orders. Although the Press had worked all 
night they would not hear of accepting any payment. As 
we were about to leave I had a great stroke of luck, for just 
at a venture I asked the manager if on the previous day he 
had had a call from an officer in charge of a column of 
British lorries? He had; but as he possessed no tyres 
of the size required, and the officer had none either, he could 
do nothing for him. Had he by any chance an idea by which 
road the column had intended taking down the valley ? 
No, but the officer had inquired the way to the Pont Carnot. 
Scanty as this information seems, it was as much as I 
required. It put the “ windup’ me. Barlee had evidently 
crossed the river! Thomas must be stopped at once and 
the river crossed at the first bridge possible; all routes 
must be cancelled and fresh routes made out for travelling 
down the other side of the river. I sent these instructions 
off by my despatch-rider, telling him to overtake the column 
and give the note to Thomas. 

In the meantime, as Barlee with his column was on one 
side of the river, and Thomas with his on the other, both 
liable to leave a lorry behind at any time, I sent Perronneau 
down the left-hand side of the river in his car, and I followed 
down the right-hand side after Thomas; Perronneau 
having instructions to meet me on Vienne bridge, twenty- 
six kilometres down the river, where I was hoping Thomas 
would have crossed over. This, however, I should be able 
to find out from my despatch-rider whom I had also in- 
structed to rendezvous at Vienne bridge. Although I had 
left Lyon soon after ten o’clock, it was some time before 
I got to Vienne, for I found the workshops ‘‘ hung up”’ 
on the side of the road with all sorts of odd jobs to do on 
various lorries that had broken down. Apparently a spell 
of bad luck had set in. 

Having got the workshops moving again by midday, 
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Paterson and I looked in at a small café on the riverside 
and had a good meal, for I saw prospects of a late night. 
I found Perronneau and my despatch-rider awaiting me 
on Vienne bridge as arranged. Thomas had been caught up 
in time to cross over Vienne bridge ; and Perronneau, thank 
goodness, had found no legacies on his stretch of road! 
So far so good, but I was none too confident, for there was 
a feeling in the air that it was going to be a bad day. 

No sooner had I reached the Place in the middle of the 
town than I found Frier and his workshops drawn up, and 
a heated post-mortem going on over a broken-down lorry, 
which proved to be another legacy from the advanced 
column, making their fourth. Apparently several of the 
engine bearings were ‘‘ done in,’’ and Barlee, thinking this 
was a case for evacuation, had “ pinched ’”’ a quantity of 
its parts as spares for himself, and left the lorry behind ! 
Frier was for leaving it behind also, the senior staff-sergeant 
for towing it along to Pierrelatte and putting in a night on it 
there, and myself for opening up the shops at once, repairing 
it, and making a night journey; for towing a lorry any 
distance is very slow and fatiguing work for all concerned. 

The workshops were therefore at once opened up and 
machines got going. It was a nine-hours’ job at the very 
least, working “‘ all out,’’ to take the engine down, fit the 
necessary new bearings, and re-assemble the engine; so 
there was no prospect of the workshops getting away from 
Vienne before nine or ten o’clock in the evening at the 
earliest. It was therefore arranged for the drivers to get 
a rest during the afternoon in readiness for the night journey. 
Just as I was moving off it was discovered that a rear hub 
cap had been one of the parts robbed by Barlee, without 
which it was impossible either to drive or tow the lorry. 
This would probably delay their departure even longer, for 
they would have to wait until I found Barlee, and could send 
them back a hub cap by motor-cyclist ; midnight seemed 
to be the very earliest that I could get it back to them. 

It was three o’clock in the afternoon before I finally got 
away from Vienne, and I made good time through Tournon ; 
but between Tournon and Valence I met several lorries in 
distress that needed workshop assistance. Poor Frier, who 
would be discovering them in the early hours of the morning ! 
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Immediately it struck me that as these lorries would in any 
case have to wait for the workshops, why should I not send 
a hub cap back from one of them? The workshops would 
get it the sooner by doing so, and I should have less distance 
to send back the original one when I got hold of it. I 
therefore took a hub cap off one of these lorries and sent it 
back the forty-five kilometres to Vienne by my despatch- 
rider. Ninety kilometres may seem a long journey for 
the sake of a hub cap, but it was worth it, for every hour 
gained would make a great difference to the workshops. 

As I approached Montelimar in the dusk, I found three 
more lorries on the side of the road in distress, one with a 
broken piston in the engine, and two with back tyres off ! 
More work for Frier! Soon after passing through Monté- 
limart I began to overtake the column. I got into Pierrelatte 
myself about 7.30, the column commencing to arrive about 
an hour later. Barlee with the advanced column was there 
too, as had been anticipated. Very glad he was to see us, 
for, being four lorries short, he was beginning to get anxious 
about the chance of the lorries being replaced before he got 
to Ventimiglia. 

Throughout that night lorries draggled into Pierrelatte. 
I am afraid there was no hand-shaking or rejoicing, neither 
was there the welcome that might have been expected under 
more favourable conditions; for we were all, particularly 
the drivers, seriously beginning to feel the effects of the 
forced journeys that we had been making: for it must be 
remembered that, with the exception of what food the 
drivers might have bought en route with their own money, 
they were living on bully beef and biscuits as a ration, a 
distinctly monotonous and unappetizing diet for any length 
of time. 

I was up at five o’clock the next morning (7th), and 
found that there were still lorries on the road which had 
not yet reported in, in addition to the workshops. The 
workshops, however, could hardly have been expected 
much before ten o’clock. <A good deal of squaring up had 
to be done before I got Barlee away with his section at 
about 6.30 a.m., having made him up again to his original 
strength with another four lorries. I robbed him, however, 
of some of his second drivers, for I needed them to take 
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on the lorries which had been out on the road all night 
and had not yet arrived ; for as soon as these lorries came 
in and had been filled up with petrol, oil, etc., I wanted 
to get them off again as quickly as possible. 

Thomas, with the remainder of the column, got away 
about 8.30. There were still two lorries unaccounted for, 
about which I was beginning to get anxious. Had they 
lost themselves? A driver, half asleep, who drove auto- 
matically hour after hour over roads unknown to him, 
could very easily lose his way and not discover his mistake 
until he found himself in a town not marked on his route, 
or perchance woke up with a jerk to find his lorry endeavour- 
ing to mount a bank at the side of the road ! 

At about 9.30 they rolled up one on top of the other, the 
drivers done to the world. Tanks were filled up, the spare 
drivers, who had been standing by, were put on board, 
and the lorries got away again for another day’s journey 
within a quarter of an hour of their arrival. 

Frier, with his workshops and with four lorries in tow, 
arrived about eleven o’clock, all the men equally tired 
out. They had been going continuously without any rest 
since their early start the previous morning. It was out 
of all consideration getting them off again without rest ; 
so it was decided that they should turn in until about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, have a good tea, and then 
start off again about 4.30. Although this unfortunately 
meant another night’s run, there was no alternative. Before 
turning in, Frier informed me that the tyre position had 
again become serious, that he had used up his spare wheels, 
and that tyres on several lorries were in a very bad state 
indeed. News of this sort, however, no longer upset us— 
we were beginning to get accustomed to reverses! On our 
arrival the previous evening, we had gained a complete 
day, and had thereby caught up to the original schedule ; 
so we really had no cause for any great grievance. We had 
got over difficulties before, and this was only another to 
add to the list, which had also to be overcome. 

Perronneau was called, therefore, to the rescue. Where 
was Marseille ? I knew it was somewhere in the South 
of France, but of its whereabouts I hadn’t the least idea ! 
Maps were pulled out, and fortunately we found that 
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it was only about twenty-seven kilometres south of Aix, 
which town in the ordinary way we should have been 
passing through the following morning—about the same 
distance as Paris was from Senlis. 

It was imperative, therefore, that the column should 
cut out Salon as a halt that night and push on to Aix, for 
in the event of there being a Tyre Press at Marseille wheels 
could be sent in from Aix and re-tyred during the night. 
My despatch-rider was sent off at once to overtake the 
column and inform them of the alterations ; and Perronneau 
pushed on in his car for Marseille to search the town for 
a Tyre Press, as also for a solid-tyre manufacturer or agent, 
for at the Lyon Tyre Press we had used up all the spare 
tyres which Paterson had brought with him from Paris. 
Perronneau, having made the best arrangements he could 
at Marseille, was to return to Aix and inquire for me at 
the Mairie; or, if he found that I had not arrived, was to 
leave word for me where he could himself be found ; by this 
means there was little chance of our missing each other. 

I waited on in Pierrelatte to see Frier out of bed at three ; 
for if I had left them all asleep in bed, goodness knows 
when they would have awakened! Paterson and I got 
away soon after three o’clock to cover the one hundred 
and forty kilometres to Aix. The weather was still fine, 
we had not had a drop of rain since we left St. Omer; and 
already we imagined that we felt the change in climate 
aS we approached the Riviera. Roads were gorgeous, 
and, as there was hardly a single hill, we made quick time 
to Orange. 

On entering the outskirts of Orange we found a guide 
who had been dropped and posted there by Barlee with 
a note to say that he had changed his route, and, instead 
of going through Avignon as originally arranged, he was 
taking the left-hand fork seven kilometres outside the town, 
in order to cut out the town. I initialled the note as 
had previously been done by Thomas, and left the guide 
at his post with instructions to wait till Frier arrived with 
his workshops, inform him, and then jump on behind. 
It was not a job that I should have particularly relished, 
for he had been dropped there about nine o’clock in the 
morning, and, as Frier was not likely to arrive at Orange 
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until about seven or eight in the evening at the earliest, 
the fellow would have a very tedious day, and always 
with the thought that the tail of the column for which 
he would have to wait might possibly take a different 
route, and thereby land him high and dry at Orange with 
no means of rejoining or communicating with the column. 

We seemed to miss our way somehow in passing through 
Orange, so we stopped at a street-corner and inquired the 
route to Aix from a French-looking body standing, airing 
herself on her doorstep. I asked her in my very best 
French if she could direct us? ‘‘Oh!” she said, “‘ keep 
Straight on, you're all right ; I come from Wimbledon! ”’ 
So we shook hands, passed the time of day, and off we went 
again. 

Soon after leaving Orange I had to light up, and from 
there onwards to Aix I passed lorries which had been 
delayed on the road by various troubles, creeping along 
in pitch darkness by the meagre light of their side-lamps, 
having no carbide left for their head-lamps. Other lorries 
I found drawn up by the side of the road having run out of 
lubricating oil for their engines. Under ordinary circum- 
stances this would have been inexcusable, for every lorry- 
driver should have carried a reserve of two gallons; but 
considering the trying conditions under which we were 
travelling, the filling up of the tin might easily have been 
overlooked in the rush to get off in the morning, or in the 
Changing over of drivers; for drivers had become by now 
hopelessly mixed up. 

Fach lorry-driver that I passed I told to keep a look-out 
_ for my car, which I promised to send back along the road 
with oil and carbide as soon as I got into Aix. Upon 
arrival at Aix by nine o’clock I found the column parked 
up in the Infantry Barracks, and a message from Thomas 
to say that he and Barlee were to be found at the Hotel 
des Thermes Sextius. The first thing was to send my 
car back with carbide and oil for the lorries that were 
hung up on the road, the second to call at the Mairie and 
find out whether Perronneau had arrived from Marseille. 
Hearing nothing of him there, I left word for him to join 
me at the Hotel des Thermes Sextius as soon as he arrived. 


CHAPTER VI 
* AS MILESTONES ON A HIGHWAY ” 


I FouND Thomas and Barlee in good spirits, having got 
into Aix soon after five o’clock. Perronneau turned up 
about ten o’clock, just as I was sitting down to dinner, and 
as he also had had nothing to eat since breakfast he sat 
down and joined me. His visit to Marseille had proved as 
successful as that to Lyon. He had found a Tyre Press, 
which he had arranged to remain open throughout the 
night; he had also found a tyre manufacturer who had 
tyres of the sizes that we required, and who was willing 
to let us have as many as we wanted upon receipt of a 
signed requisition. Perronneau was a very fine fellow, 
who had his whole heart and soul in his job; nothing 
was too much trouble for him, and he never left a stone 
unturned in his endeavour to do his best. 

Directly dinner was over Perronneau and I left for 
Marseille, whilst Thomas went down to the Barracks to 
give instructions for all wheels that required re-tyring to 
be taken off and put together on a lorry which would 
proceed to Marseille as soon as possible. Upon our arrival 
at Marseille we found the Tyre Press open and waiting 
for us, but it was nearly two o’clock in the morning before 
the lorry arrived with the wheels. Re-tyring was a very 
slow job, for the Press was only a hand one, Perronneau 
and I taking turns in pumping to keep ourselves warm 
and awake. 

As I was anxious to get back to Aix to see how things were 
going on there, I could not wait till the tyres were finished, 
so, having arranged for Perronneau to remain in charge 
and see the job through, and having signed the necessary 
requisitions and sent off a telegram to the D. of T. asking 
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him to arrange payment direct, I left Marseille at 5.0 a.m., 
arriving back at Aix at daybreak, just in time to see Barlee 
moving off with every lorry that could take the road, for 
I had arranged overnight that Thomas should remain 
behind and relieve Frier of the workshops. I watched 
the tail of the column roll away out of sight, and on turning 
round was caught in the glare of my own head-lamps which 
were still burning on the car, and which reminded me that 
the night had passed and that a fresh day had begun. I 
put out the head-lights and walked on into the Barrack 
yard to see if the workshops had yet arrived. 

They were there all right, having got in about an hour 
previous, still with the four dud lorries in tow, which they 
had had no opportunity to repair. Frier was absolutely 
exhausted, apart from having caught a bad cold, so I took 
him off in the car with me to the Hotel and put him to 
bed at once, telling him that I had already arranged for 
Thomas to relieve him, and that after he had had a good 
rest he could come along with me in the car later on in the 
afternoon. The preceding twenty-four hours seemed to 
have been a memorable day for Frier ! 

Certain days in one’s life seem to stand out as mile- 
stones on a highway, and I think that the 7th of November, 
1917, was a milestone for Frier. Every time during that 
night, when he stopped his little convoy to render assistance 
to a broken-down lorry, before he was able to start off 
again he had to bring each driver to his senses, for as soon 
as their attention was freed from the wheel they all seemed 
automatically to fall asleep. At about 1.30 in the morning, 
outside Orgon (about the same time as the tyre-lorry 
turned up at Marseille), he noticed his motor-cyclist zig- 
zagging across the road, and before he could realize what 
was happening, rider and machine landed neatly in the 
ditch, just falling clear of the first-aid lorry that was following 
behind! The cyclist had fallen asleep whilst riding his 
machine. | 

They struggled along hour after hour, stopping and 
starting, as they came across lorries in distress. They 
had also run out of carbide for their head-lamps, and just 
as Frier was about to give up the ghost and wait till day- 
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light my car fortunately turned up with a supply of this. 
He then had all head-lamps re-charged and gave drivers 
one hour to sleep ; whilst with the assistance of his batman 
he lighted a fire and brewed them a dixie of hot tea. 

They pushed off again at 3.30 a.m., and had not been 
going for more than ten minutes when they came upon 
a fork in the road with no indication whatever of which 
was the road to Aix. They took what they thought, in 
their sleepy way, was the better road of the two, and 
carrying on steadily for about ten kilometres, came upon 
a five-cross corner. They pulled out their maps, but 
could find no names corresponding with those on the sign- 
post. They were evidently not on the main road to Aix, 
so turning all their lorries round again they wearily retraced 
their way back over the ten kilometres to the previous 
fork in the road, only to find that the alternate road, after 
a mile or so, became a cul de sac ! 

Round again and back along the ten kilometres for the 
third time. It was one of those rare occasions when they 
would have welcomed the sight of a broken-down lorry, for 
it would, at any rate, have been an indication that they were 
on the right road. Arriving at the five cross-roads again, 
Frier stopped his little convoy and searched each road in 
turn for any indication of the way to Aix. He was eventually 
rewarded by finding a milestone marked to Aix about a 
mile or so down one of these roads. He returned to the 
cross-ways and awakened the drivers, and, making another 
start, finally reached Aix just as it was beginning to grow 
light. 

Having put Frier to bed, I got some breakfast myself 
and turned in for a few hours’ sleep. The Hotel des Thermes 
was a curious sort of hotel, for it could easily have been 
mistaken either for a picture gallery or an old furniture 
shop ; the rooms and passages were crowded with pictures 
of all descriptions, and with pieces of furniture quite out 
of keeping with the surroundings. I could see very little 
of Aix, but from what I saw of it by running about the 
town between the Barracks and the Hotel, it gave me the 
impression of being on the border of the southern European 
climate. The sun was distinctly warmer, the sky bluer 
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than hitherto, and the atmosphere seemed to have that 
clarity that one noticed later as so typical of the 

I quite expected that the tyres would be back from 
Marseille by mid-day, and as by two o'clock they had 
still not arrived, I sent a despatch-rider into Marseille 
to try to get news of them. At three o’clock I decided 
to wait no longer; I was serving no special purpose by 
stopping behind, whilst I should probably be of more use 
to the column ahead. So, leaving Thomas with the work- 
shops and instructions to wait for the tyre-lorry from 
Marseille, Frier and I left Aix about 3.30 for Fréjus one 
hundred and thirty kilometres. We had previously decided 
to make Fréjus our halt for that night, running nght 
through Brignoles, the official stop, so as to reduce the 
distance of the last day’s run. By so doing we should 
not only have caught up a complete day on the road, but 
be actually fifty-five kilometres ahead of the original 
schedule ; we were already slightly ahead of it at Aix. 

I can remember nothing whatever of the run from Aix 
to F réjus, for I think I was asleep for the greater part of 
the journey. We ran into Fréjus just as it was beginning 
to grow dark, and found that the column had already 
been in for a couple of hours. Barlee, however, was in 
rather a quandary, for no accommodation was available 
in the town for the men; the Barracks, where they could 
have been easily accommodated, being a mile or so outside. 
That was as far as his very limited French would take 
him, for it must be remembered that Perronneau had been 
left behind with the tyre-lorry in Marseille. 

Whilst Barlee was explaining these difficulties to me, 
the Maire, accompanied by a French officer, came up 
and asked to be introduced to me. On ceremonial occasions 
such as these, the more you salute each other and the more 
you shake hands and bow, the happier and more comph- 
mented our French friends appear to be, the duration of 
the bowing and handshaking usually depending upon 
the amount that you want out of them! On this occasion 
I saluted quite a number of times, for I wanted the use 
of their Cinema Hall to billet the men in, which was situated 
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in the middle of the town. The Cinema Hall was placed 
at our disposal, with the greatest pleasure, after 10.30 p.m., 
when the performance would be over. All the lorries 
that had arrived were parked in the square outside, and 
every driver who cared to go to the Cinema was given a 
free ticket, purchased out of our Canteen and Comforts 
Fund. 

We were within a day’s journey of our destination ; 
nine days completed, one more to go. Although we seemed 
to have been on the move for ages, yet it came upon us 
aS a surprise when we realized that the next night would 
see us at the end of the first part of our journey. Our 
experiences at Amiens were still fresh in our memories, when 
visions of Italy seemed very far away, so that it was hard 
to realize that a full week had elapsed since that eventful 
night, and that we were now alongside the Mediterranean, 
with the first part of our journey practically completed. 

The first lorries of the workshop detachment began to 
arrive from about 3.30 a.m. onwards the next morning, 
the workshops themselves coming in under charge of a 
staff-sergeant about 8.45, and reporting that Thomas 
had remained behind with the first-aid lorry, and could - 
be expected about an hour later. 

I had previously arranged for the column to move off 
at eleven o’clock instead of their usual sunrise start ; partly 
because I anticipated that the last lorry could not be in 
much before ten o’clock, and partly because I wanted the 
drivers to have a good rest before the trip along the Riviera, 
so that they might the better enjoy it. I was also able 
to post up on the door of an estaminet facing our lorry 
park a map with our route clearly marked out, so that 
every one in the company might have the opportunity of 
discovering whereabouts in Europe he was. I had intended 
to do this each day, but somehow or other I never seemed 
to have had the opportunity or convenience. 

Upon the arrival of the workshops, and the four lorries 
that were still in tow, the spare drivers, whom I had ready 
standing by, were immediately put on board to fill up 
and get the lorries ready to push off again with the column 
at eleven o’clock. Thomas turned up at about 9.30 with 
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the first-aid lorry and a derelict in tow with damaged 
steering—damaged so badly that the front of the lorry 
had to be slung up off the road, and the lorry towed along 
on its back wheels. Thomas himself looked almost as 
much a derelict as the lorry, and when asked to account 
for himself explained that just as dawn was breaking he 
had had a slight mishap, which fully accounted for his 
dishevelled and dilapidated appearance. 

Whilst the first-aid gang were slinging up the damaged 
lorry he espied a fig-tree at the bottom of a steep and 
precipitous bank; so climbing down the bank he filled 
his hat with a quantity of luscious green figs, and returned 
to the motor ambulance which he was using that night, 
and which had accompanied the column from St. Omer. 
He climbed into the back of the ambulance, and just as 
he was about to stow away his figs, he heard shouts of 
“Whoa! Hi! Stop!’ but attributing them to the 
manceuvres required to get the derelict lorry into 
position, he paid no attention to them, little realizing 
that these shouts were intended for him. 

The ambulance, however, which had been standing on 
a slight incline, had begun to slide gradually backwards in 
the direction of the bank up which he had just climbed. 
Fortunately the ambulance took the bank fair and square, 
and beyond burying itself in the soft soil thirty feet below, 
it was little the worse for its fall. Thomas, however, came 
off second best, for he found himself legs uppermost in a 
prickly gorse bush! He was only removed from this 
with difficulty by the first-aid gang who ran down the 
bank to his rescue. He was covered with bruises, his 
clothes were torn, and his head and hair was a mess of 
squashed figs. | 

At 10.30 I had a general parade, for it was the first 
occasion on which I had had every one together since we 
set out from Flanders. There was not a single cigarette 
to be found in the column, and every one was pining for 
a smoke. We had brought a stock of 20,000 cigarettes with 
us, but owing to the constant changing about of loads no 
one seemed to know what had become of them, and certainly 
up to then we had not had the time to look for them. We 
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found them, however, that morning, and every one was 
given a tin of fifty ‘‘ Gold Flake.” 

The last day’s journey was begun at eleven o’clock on a 
gorgeously blue sunny morning, every one keenly looking 
forward to the hundred kilometres along the coast; the 
routes supplied to drivers being made out wa the Estérels, 
Cannes, Antibes, Cagnes, Nice, Villefranche, Beaulieu, 
Monaco, Monte Carlo, Mentone, and Ventimiglia. There 
appeared to be alternate routes from Fréjus to Cannes— 
one that wound in and out of the coast, and the other that 
steered inland and crossed the wooded ranges of the Estérels. 
By the latter route it appeared to be twenty-eight kilometres 
to Cannes, but it took the column over five hours to get 
there. 

For the first eleven kilometres it was a steady and con- 
tinuous ascent, the road as it neared the summit twisting 
and turning in all directions. The scenery was grand, 
for the country throughout was densely wooded with 
Aleppo, umbrella, and maritime pines, the eternal green 
standing out in bold relief against the deep azure blue of 
a cloudless sky. The lorries puffed and panted as they 
neared the summit, particularly the lorries that had the 
duds in tow, for six tons in addition to one’s own load was 
no light weight to pull up a hill of eleven kilometres in 
length. 

A long winding descent of eight kilometres, and we had 
crossed the Estérels. It was late afternoon before the 
column got into Cannes. The tardy start that morning 
was the greatest mistake that I could have made, for I 
entirely frustrated my own ends by it. Instead of the 
men having an easy daylight run along the Riviera, as 
I had intended, from Antibes onwards they completed 
the journey in the dark. I do not know how we came 
to make the miscalculation, but certainly we had not 
anticipated anything like five hours to cross the Estérels. 
Having seen the column safely to the top of the Estérels, 
Paterson and I sprinted on ahead. 


CHAPTER VII 
“GOD BLESS YOU, BOYS” 


I SHALL never forget that run along the Riviera as long 
as I live. The warmth of the sun, the blueness of the 
sea and sky, the colour, colour that seemed to have gone 
mad. Everything was colour, colour in flowers, colour in 
houses, colour in people, colour everywhere; and every- 
thing was surrounded in an atmosphere so light, so clear, so 
crystal, that one was tempted to pick it up and play snow- 
ball with it in one’s lightheartedness. Imagine yourself, 
after three years’ imprisonment in the mud and depression 
of Flanders, being suddenly picked up and dumped in the 
Garden of Eden! One was stupefied, bewildered, spell- 
bound, and yet a moment later one wanted to skip and 
shout with joy. 

We received a warm welcome all along the Riviera, 
and it was very noticeable how the demonstrations of 
inhabitants increased as we entered the glowing and more 
genial climate. I defy any one to be anything but light- 
hearted and cheery on the Riviera; it is infectious. We 
were evidently one of the first detachments of the little 
Expeditionary Force to pass along the Riviera: we were 
at any rate the first column to do so, and in consequence, 
I suppose, received the Benjamin share of acknowledgment 
and welcome. Everybody turned out to see the column 
through, and the lorries in a very short time were covered 
with palm-leaves and gay-hued flowers of every description. 
My car was transformed speedily into a veritable con- 
servatory of colour and blaze, large bunches of pink and 
white carnations and variegated greenery being tied on 
to every conceivable fitting. 

Wine, coffee, fruit, eee and cigarettes were offered 
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to us at every street corner, with the result that progress 
through towns such as Nice, Monte Carlo, and Mentone, was 
necessarily slow; for lorries had to stop just here and 
just there for drivers to drink a health, or shake a hand 
in passing. It was a very bon reception that they gave 
us, and one that we much appreciated. Every one seemed 
to take a share, even the grey-headed old lady in sombre 
black who was seen in her black cotton gloves writing on 
a wall with her hand shaking with emotion ‘‘ God bless 
you, boys.’”’ The boys gave her a cheer and passed on. 

I arrived at Ventimiglia, eight kilometres on the other 
side of the frontier, at about seven o'clock in the evening, 
but could find no sign of any Staff Officers. There was 
hardly a British officer in the town. So I dined at the 
Buffet International opposite the station, and sent my 
despatch-rider back to the column with a note for Thomas 
telling him to “stop down” en route; for, owing to the 
dangerous and hilly condition of the road from Monaco 
onwards, I saw no prospect of their being able to get into 
Ventimiglia until midnight at the earliest, and, as no one 
appeared to be expecting us, I saw no useful purpose in 
running the risk of travelling that road in the dark. 

Thomas and Barlee were in the meantime bringing the 
column along slowly, and arriving in Nice about eight 
o'clock stayed there twenty minutes for light refreshment. 
Restaurants and cafés were all ablaze with light, and Thomas, 
feeling hungry, and being tempted by their cheery appear- 
ance, drew up in his ambulance opposite the one that 
appeared the brightest. He was within a yard or two 
of the big swing doors when they were thrown open by 
two powdered flunkeys resplendent in crimson and gold; 
whilst a lady dressed in the latest and most up-to-date 
Paris fashion passed out, and stepped into a throbbing 
motor waiting outside. Instead of encouraging him, this 
plunged him into the depth of depression, for the flood 
of light from the open doors showed him up as he really 
was—scarcely in a fit condition to enter one of the most 
expensive and fashionable restaurants on the Riviera! 
He had neither shaved nor taken off his clothes for two 
days, he was covered with dust and mud, and had lost 
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half the buttons off his tunic! With great presence of 
mind he quietly wished the flunkeys “ good evening,” and 
turning round he hurried down a side-street and satisfied 
himself with a 50-centimes glass of beer and a sandwich 
at a humble café. 

I went off to meet the column before daybreak the next 
morning, November roth; for I was at any rate going to 
lead the column into Italy. I met them just starting off, 
for they were equally keen to get in. The Frontier Post 
was situated half-way up the winding hill out of Mentone, 
and would have proved, in the event of any inspection, a 
very difficult place on which to stop a column of loaded 
motor lorries. 

No one, however, disputed our right to enter Italy, for 
the Italians were only too glad to see us. Had they stopped 
us, however, and asked us what we had on board in the 
way of contraband, I don’t think any one would have 
had the least idea where to lay hands on the dozen 
cases of Scotch whisky that we had brought along with 
us—whisky that was going to be worth its weight in gold 
in a fortnight! The remainder of the eight kilometres 
into Ventimiglia was a series of steep and dangerous hills, 
both up and down, which had to be negotiated with the 
utmost care; I was very glad indeed that I had decided 
not to bring the column in the previous evening. 

Before we had been on the road half an hour the sun 
rose; and, looking back over my shoulder towards Monte 
Carlo and Nice, I saw a sunrise that will for ever remain 
in my memory as the most gorgeous colour scheme ever 
painted, not with palette and brush, but by Nature herself 
on a canvas of sea and hills. Even Turner, that magician, 
would have found it difficult to portray the wild orgy of 
colour and beauty. The sea, at first dull leaden, seemed 
suddenly to waken into life as the first rays of the rising 
sun played softly over its restless waves. Delicate tints 
of blue and green struggled for mastery with brilliant 
flashes of crimson and yellow, as the crest of a wave leapt 
for a moment into the flood of light, sweeping in from the 
east like a stream of molten gold. 

Snowhills that appeared at first to be but part of the 
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shadows of night seemed slowly to emerge from their 
slumbers and clothe themselves in robes of flimsy gauze, 
which as slowly melted away again in the ever-increasing 
rush of light. Colour after colour gained supremacy, until, 
for one fleeting moment, the distant snow-tipped hills 
themselves seemed cast in burnished bronze. Wave after 
wave of delicate hue floated across the sky, breaking into 
clouds of fleecy foam as they reached the zenith of the 
heavens. 

A moment or two and these lightning transformations 
were over. The sun crept higher and higher, dispelling 
the last shadows of night that clung to the mountain-sides. 
The hills, the trees, the sea remained, but the entrancing 
and delicate tints of dawn had fled before the full majesty 
of that southern sun. 

One by one the lorries slowly gained the top of the incline, 
and as slowly crept down the narrow and winding descent 
into Ventimiglia. One thousand three hundred and forty 
kilometres in ten days; and considering the difficulties 
that had been constantly cropping up, and the fact that 
the fvek had been through unknown country without any 
preparations, an average of one hundred and thirty-four 
kilometres a day with the whole column of fifty-six lorries 
and one spare wasn’t so bad! Probably it was a record. 
We had also gained a day, and thereby kept the guarantee 
that I had given to G.H.Q. We were proud of the per- 
formance. Incidentally ours were the first British lorries 
to arrive in Italy by road; besides the gist D.S.C., there 
was also another column that had left Amiens the same 
morning that we did. 

I would have given anything to have had a couple more 
days or so to have done the trip in; it would have made 
all the difference to us. Imagine yourself looking at a 
picture through a piece of muslin, you would only just be 
able to see a vague outline of the subject. That was about 
all I saw of the country and towns I passed through in coming 
down. The 21st D.S.C., who followed us by road later, 
were able to take their own time over it, for there was no 
urgent hurry. They had good lorries that gave no trouble, 
and in consequence they could take things comparatively 
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easily, and were able, during the day, to appreciate fully 
the ever-changing scenery ; and, in the evenings, the gaiety 
and life of strange towns. 

When they arrived in Italy they discovered that their 
Division, who had been coming down by rail, had been 
switched off for the Cambrai affair; and there they were 
in Italy throughout the Christmas week without their 
Division and with comparatively nothing to do. What 
a time they must have had with the warm-hearted Italians 
tumbling over themselves to welcome and entertain them ! 

It is extraordinary how keenness self-centres one, for 
we had quite made up our minds that we should be plastered 
with Italian medals and decorations, if not upon our arrival 
in Italy, at any rate before we left the country! But 
ne’er a medal or decoration did we ever see; they were 
evidently reserved for others on whom the plastering pro- 
cess had already got a good hold; for these things are 
like birds of a feather, they usually flock together! We 
weren’t even given the Italian war medal as a souvenir, 
a medal that every French soldier who served in Italy 
is now wearing. ‘“‘ We brought nothing into this world, 
and it is certain we can carry nothing out.” I think this 
philosophy of St. Paul might aptly be applied to our sojourn 
in Italy! 

In view of the instructions that we had received before 
we left St. Omer, we half-expected to see a row of gilded 
Staff Officers lined up awaiting our arrival, but there was 
not a Staff Officer to be seen: of course it was still early ! 

Why the rush down, where were we going to, and what 
were we about to do? 
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Wuy the rush down? Where were we going to? And 
what were we about to do? These questions can, I 
think, best be answered by quoting a portion of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech delivered in the House of Commons on 
December 20, 1917 :— 


. - . Now I come to another point which I wish to place before 
the House. The situation has undoubtedly become more menacing 
in consequence of two events which have occurred in the last two 
weeks. One has been the unexpected defeat of Italy. I should 
say something about the way in which the British and French 
forces came to the rescue, as I believe, of the Italians at a very 
critical moment. There was no doubt that that was done with a 
celerity that was a great surprise to the enemy. They had better 
railway communications than we had. All those who know any- 
thing of the railway communications between this country and 
italy know that they are not of the very best, because the Mt. 
Cenis Tunnel is a bottle-neck, and, on the other hand, the Venti- 
miglia Railway is not one which you would choose for military 
purposes if you had any choice in the matter. The way in which 
fully equipped divisions had been put within a very few weeks 
right on the battle front, is a superb piece of organization, and 
there is no doubt that we took the enemy by complete surprise. 

They had reckoned on our taking a very much longer time to 
get our troops there, and if that had been the case one cannot 
guarantee what might not have happened if our troops had not 
arrived there within a very short time after the first defeat of 
the Italian Army. 

The advent of our troops was an event of incalculable value. 
First of all, there was the material support which they gave to 
the Italian Army by taking up critical positions confronting the 
enemy, but a far more valuable support was the moral support 
which the mere knowledge that they were there, and more were 
coming, gave to the whole of the Italian Army. It encouraged 
them, it inspired them; and troops which a few weeks ago were 
completely dispersed over the north of Italy are voluntarily re- 
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turning to the ranks, have already been formed into Battalions, 
and into Divisions, and some of them are fighting in the line at 
the present moment. And there are many more coming up. So 
that I think the French and British troops to-day have had a very 
large share in restoring the position on the Italian front... . 


It will be seen shortly what active part we ourselves 
took in helping to put these “fully equipped divisions 
right on the battle front,’’ as Mr. Lloyd George expressed it. 

In the meantime, on arriving at Ventimiglia, we parked 
the lorries on the sea-front. It was a glorious spot for a 
lorry park; a park that a month previous we could not 
have dared to dream of. The lorries stood within a few 
yards of the ebbing tide, and only separated from it by 
an avenue of large and stately palms that grew on the 
water's edge. Close on the right the waters of the River 
Roya quietly and peacefully emptied themselves into the 
ocean, glad to be at rest at last, and to hide themselves 
for ever in the bosom of the deep. 

Behind rose in irregular formation the old town of 
Ventimiglia, houses of all shapes and sizes clustered together 
in mad confusion ; those at the foot of the hill being lapped 
by a sea that in calm weather acted as a magic mirror, 
and in misty colours threw back an inverted mirage of 
this quaint old town. To complete the picture, a back- 
ground of green, wooded hills, and near the far, far horizon, 
snow-peaks that faded away into the distant Alps. 

Having disposed of the lorries I went into the town 
again and had another hunt for the Staff Officer who was 
supposed to have been awaiting our arrival. I hadn’t 
spent more than five minutes in my search before I was 
pulled up by an A.S.C. Captain, who inquired whether 
I was in command of the motor lorries that had just arrived, 
for, if so, he wanted a dozen of them to go up at once to 
Savona. I asked him if he happened to be the Staff Officer 
I was looking for, but he replied that he knew and cared 
nothing about Staff Officers; all that he wanted was 
motor lorries, and that damned badly! The poor fellow 
was evidently much worried, he certainly looked very 
tired, and I was sorry for him, for to add to his troubles 
he had lost his voice. It is to him that I am indebted 
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for a sketch of our “lorry park’ at Ventimiglia, of which 
the frontispiece is a copy. 

He was the Officer in charge of Supplies at Ventimiglia 
Station, the detraining centre for units proceeding to 
Savona by road, for, owing to a single-gauge railway only 
between Ventimiglia and Savona, it was impossible for 
all troops to continue their journey by rail; so units with 
horse transport such as Artillery, Field Ambulances, 
Divisional Train Companies, etc., were being detrained 
at Ventimiglia and sent up to Savona by the coast road, a 
distance of about one hundred and fifteen kilometres, 
where they were again entrained. 

It was a five days’ journey to Savona, halts being made 
at Santo Stefano, Oneglia, Alassio, Loano, and Noli. The 
difficulty appeared to be that units had already commenced 
to detrain, and, having brought a larger reserve of forage 
and stores with them than they had transport to carry it, 
they were just dumping it out on the platforms and leaving 
it there. Platforms were therefore fast becoming con- 
gested and blocked with great stacks of hay and oats, 
seven or eight feet high and twice as much in depth. Troop 
trains were arriving one after the other in quick succession 
and every moment the position was getting worse. 

No wonder the poor fellow wanted lorries; anything 
to get the stuff out of the way! I told him that although 
I had only just got in, and drivers and lorries urgently 
required a rest if only for twenty-four hours, yet if he 
could find me the Staff Officer whom I was looking for 
I would do my best to help him out of his difficulty ; but 
until I had reported my arrival I dared not detail any lorries, 
in case directly afterwards the Staff Officer might turn 
up and give me orders to move up-country at once in 
another direction. 

He was not long in finding, not the Staff Officer himself, 
but a deputy, who gave me the authority to detail lorries 
at my discretion, and who told me that I should probably 
be stopping in Ventimiglia for a week or more; but beyond 
knowing that some lorries had been expected he appeared 
to take little further interest. 

So before we had been in Italy a couple of hours, or even 
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had begun to straighten ourselves out, we commenced to 
do our small share in those operations referred to so appre- 
ciatively by the Prime Minister in his speech. Platforms 
were soon cleared, and each day at dawn a little convoy 
of five, or sometimes six lorries, under the charge of a 
sergeant, left Ventimiglia to accompany units up the 
coast to Savona, carrying their supplies and equipment 
with them, with instructions to report back to the camp 
at once on completion of their duty. If it had not been 
for our timely arrival I don’t know how the platforms 
could have been kept clear, or how these units could have 
got their supplies and stores up to Savona. Our work was 
evidently appreciated, for I heard afterwards that the 
D.A.Q.M.G. at Nice, who was responsible for these move- 
ments, had mentioned the work that we had done in his 
report to G.H.Q., a report rendered on completion of his 
duty. 

In the meantime there was a general spring cleaning 
going on among the lorries, for everything was topsy- 
turvy and badly needed sorting out. We had exactly 
a week at Ventimiglia, and how we enjoyed that week’s 
comparative rest! The weather was simply gorgeous, 
cloudless blue skies and the sun so hot that about midday 
one found one’s self instinctively walking on the shady 
side of the road. To me that week was like a dream ; 
it seemed too good to be real, and I woke up in the mornings 
fully expecting to find that I was back in the Salient. 
Half this feeling of contentment was no doubt caused by 
the fact that we were on our own with no one to administer 
and bother us. 

Since leaving St. Omer we had received no orders from 
any one. None of those official envelopes, telephone calls, 
and chits that one’s day was usually made up of. For 
example, the following would be the sort of letters that 
might be expected at any moment during the day or night 
from a Corps Supply Column H.Q. :— 


I note that your returns are only submitted in duplicate ; please 
note for your information that all returns rendered to this office 
must be submitted in quintuplicate. And by the same post :— 
*‘ Attention is directed to attached G.R.O. reference to scarcity of 
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paper. Every endeavour must be made to economize in use of 
paper.” 


Please render to this office forthwith a ‘“‘ Marching-in ’”’ state 
in quintuplicate, giving ‘‘ W.D.,’’ chassis and engine numbers of 
all your lorries and the vehicles attached to you for maintenance. 
Please also repeat this process again this evening when you “‘ march 
out.” 


And with a little imagination you would be able to read 
written between the lines in invisible ink :— 


Please give us any other information you can think of—we 
collect paper. Please note, however, that we are collectors of 
paper only, we have no use for rabbit-skins, these should be returned 
to your Railhead. 


No returns—what a rest! I even ignored rendering to 
the Base that all-important weekly 213a return, a return 
that to the novice is as difficult to comprehend as the pages 
of a Bradshaw, and probably as difficult to compile; a 
delay in the submission of which, in Flanders, would 
have been more than one’s job was worth! What a rest 
and relief, but it was much too good to last. 

Life in the Army for the civilian who, to commence with, 
is unaccustomed to the bridle of discipline, is like living 
in a long, narrow, deep trench. There is just sufficient 
room to walk from one end to the other. The air appears 
close and stuffy, for the sun seldom seems to penetrate 
that deep, dark trench. At times one has a craving to 
try to climb out and take long, deep breaths of fresh 
air in the open—a craving to shake one’s self, and throw 
one’s arms and legs about in the endeavour to free one’s self 
from that cramped-up feeling. But, like castles in the 
air, one never gets beyond the wish, for the trench is deep 
and the sides are steep. 

When once you have taken your stand in that trench, 
however deep and however stuffy it may seem, you have 
got to see the thing through for better or for worse; no 
slipping out over the edge for long deep breaths and frolics. 
You’re on duty whilst you are in that trench, and at 
duty you must remain. You signed on, and you must 
play the game. 
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Frier soon became busy with his workshops, for there 
was a host of repairs to be done, including repairs to the 
four lorries that he had already towed over three hundred 
and fifty kilometres from Pierrelatte; as also repairs to 
the lorry with the damaged steering gear which had been 
brought along slung up from the front by our first-aid 
lorry. These towed lorries were a great burden and 
hindrance to us, but I had made up my mind to arrive 
in Italy complete, even if we had to tow half the column 
in; and complete we arrived with the exception of one 
of our two spare lorries evacuated at Sezanne for which a 
replacement was already on the road down to catch us up. 

Even with the bad luck we had had on the road, and 
with these lorries in tow, we were well ahead of the 41st 
D.S.C., whose lorries did not begin to arrive until at least 
a day and a half after we had got in, and then only about 
half their column, the remainder coming in a week after- 
wards just as we were leaving Ventimiglia to go up- 
country. They would, however, have been of little use 
even if they had arrived to time, for by some miscalcula- 
tion this column had run short of petrol and lubricating 
oil, and as neither was obtainable locally they were in 
consequence in a pretty plight. 

Paterson and Thomas spent several of their afternoons 
in fishing, but I don’t think they had the least idea what 
they were fishing for! They used to hire an old boat 
manned by a decrepit-looking old fisherman, and, pushing 
out to sea, they would remain away a couple of hours or 
so with their lines dangling over the sides of the boat, 
whilst they tried to teach each other Italian from a con- 
versational guide they had bought in the town. 

On one occasion I noticed two figures only in the boat, 
whilst a third was sitting on a promontory some way down 
the coast. The ground swell had evidently overcome one 
of them, but which of the two had succumbed I could 
never discover, for each said that he had helped the other 
ashore! The only circumstantial evidence I had was that 
Paterson refused all food and drink for several hours after 
their return. 

We had not been in Ventimiglia a couple of days before 
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I had a visit from two English ladies who hailed from 
Bordighera. They were very anxious for me to send 
twenty or thirty men over each evening to the Bordighera 
Tea Rooms to be entertained at their expense. It was 
a kind and generous conception, and I told them that 
whenever possible I should be very pleased to send them 
a lorry-load over about 4.30 in the afternoon. Before 
leaving they gave me two tickets for each man, for they 
said they knew a soldier’s appetite and they wanted to 
be quite sure that each man got a really good tea. 

The first consignment was sent off next evening to the 
Bordighera Tea Rooms. They were met by the hostesses 
and tea was served at once, each ticket entitling the holder 
to a small cup of tea and a dry biscuit; so by the time 
a driver had used up both his tickets he was just beginning 
to think it was about tea-time! After they had consumed 
their second biscuit, and as soon as conveniently and 
respectfully possible, they made preparations for their 
return to camp, greatly to the surprise of the generous- 
hearted ladies who asked them why they were in such 
a hurry to get back again? I am afraid the ladies had 
rather a shock when one of the drivers very tactlessly 
replied, “‘ If we don’t get back soon, Mum, we shall miss 
our tea! ’’ It was really rather pathetic, for the ladies had 
meant so well. On subsequent days, however, the men 
stayed over there until after dark, so evidently a soldier’s 
appetite became better understood. 

Ventimiglia during the week that we were there pre- 
sented a very busy appearance, for, besides our own troops 
passing through, there were also French transport and 
artillery going up. The Grand Buffet International opposite 
the station did a roaring trade, for nearly all troop trains 
stopped an hour or so in passing through, and every one 
took the opportunity of stretching his legs and having a 
square meal while he had the chance. 

Whilst at Ventimiglia I took a couple of afternoons off. 
On one I motored up to Triora, a little weird, out-of-the- 
world home miles up in the hills behind San Remo, where 
every one looked at us askance. Probably they did not know 
that there was a war on, and, even if they did, we might 
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have been Austrians by the scared and inquisitive way 
they looked at us. It was a queer place to get at, and 
only approached by a narrow, winding road up the dark 
valley of the Taggia, the road closely following the serpen- 
tine course of the river bearing the same name, as it wound 
its way in and out round the foot of Mount Ceppo, whose 
snowy summit, 4,800 feet above sea-level, towered aloft. 
Very little sun seemed to penetrate that dark valley; it 
was cold, bleak, and cheerless, and even the inhabitants 
themselves looked pinched and colourless. 

The second afternoon I ran over to Nice, and back 
through Monte Carlo and Mentone by the Corniche Road, 
a road cut by Napoleon for his invasion of Italy in 1796. 
A wonderful panoramic view of the Bay of Monaco was 
obtained from this road, which was apparently cut out 
of the flank of the mountain; for on one side it had a 
precipitous bank of rock, and on the other nothing between 
you and Kingdom Come. On dropping down into the 
town of Monaco my memory went romping back to Shep- 
herd’s Bush and the White City! A sordid comparison, 
and one to which'the millionaires of Monaco would no 
doubt take exception, but the impression was due to the 
extreme whiteness of all the houses and buildings, and to 
the abundance of ornamental decoration. The town looked 
so clean and so spotless in its bridal whiteness ; and each 
house seemed to vie with its neighbour in luxury and 
extravagance. It was a dream-town ! 

The Casino at Monte Carlo we could only look at from 
the outside, for officers were not allowed within. Ivy- 
leafed genaniums and the magenta-coloured bougainvilleas 
were still in flower, and made a very pleasing colour contrast 
with the vivid green of the young grass, evidently recently 
sown, and the finest and richest growth that I had ever seen. 
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CHAPTER 1X 
A RECIPE 


THE week at Ventimiglia acted like a tonic on us, and 
when on November 15th I received orders to proceed 
up-country we were all feeling very fit again and thoroughly 
rested. 


You will continue by route march to-morrow, 16th inst., via 
Savona, Genoa, Novi, Tortona, and Broni, to Canneto, where on 
arrival you will report to the nearest British Commandant for 
instructions. ... | 


For the second time no interpreter or maps accompanied 
my orders, and Interpreter Perronneau had already been 
returned to the Second Army in France, from which I 
had borrowed him. Dear old Perronneau, I was indeed 
sorry to lose him. I had had him only ten days, yet he 
had already become one of the firm. He was also sorry 
to leave us. I remember his last remark as we shook 
hands on the platform: “I have never been so happy 


with any one; you all seem to be such a happy family.” 
The secret :— 


Give your officers freedom, they will work the harder when there’s 
work to be done. 

Be on good terms with your men. 

Take them into your confidence, but don’t tell them your secrets. 

Don’t let them distrust you, they can let you down if they 
care to. 

Always be a gentleman, they look to you for an example. A 
gentleman is a man who thinks of others before himself, and treats 
them as he would have them treat him. | 

Let every man feel that you know him personally. 

Be fair with them, and try to remember that every man is a 
special case and needs a sac e 
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Look after their comforts; they depend on you. 

Join in their sports. 

In short, a good C.O. can move about among his men without 
having to draw an imaginary line between them; they will soon 
see the real one if it exists. That is my recipe, if you want to 
have a good “ Show.” 


It was absolutely necessary to get hold of an Italian 
interpreter from somewhere, otherwise we should have 
found it very difficult to move about in a strange country 
without a soul who could speak a word of the language ; 
and only after much persuasion and explaining did I 
manage to borrow an interpreter from the Italian Railway 
Staff at the station. Antonio Cimato had evidently learnt 
his English in the “‘States,”’ for he had an accent that you 
could have cut with a knife. He proved very useful to 
us, for he soon adapted himself to our conditions and ways. 

Owing to the number of lorries that were by this time 
on the road to Savona, accompanying the units that had 
detrained at Ventimiglia, we were met with difficulties 
at the start. Firstly, with the few lorries that we had 
left it was impossible to move anything like all our reserve 
of petrol, oils, rations, etc.; and secondly, the lorries 
that had left that morning and the mornings previous 
would have to be relieved at once, for they would not be 
due to arrive at Savona before another four or five days, 
too late to join up with us. It was arranged, therefore, 
for the 41st D.S.C. to send lorries up to Oneglia, Alassio, 
and Loano that evening to relieve ours, to the drivers of 
which I sent instructions to proceed direct to the outskirts 
of Savona, and to await our arrival in a couple of days’ 
time. 

Additional transport to get our spare petrol, oils, etc., 
as far as Savona was a different matter. The 41st D.S.C. 
suggested that we should leave our petrol behind and not 
bother about it, which would no doubt have suited them 
very well. After a great deal of parleying I got the promise 
of a covered truck which the station authorities promised 
to hitch on to one of the evening troop trains going up 
to Savona. So we filled the truck up with all our reserve 
petrol and oils, not forgetting to put a couple of men 
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on board with instructions never to leave it unattended, 
and wherever the truck went to go also; otherwise I think 
there would have been a very poor chance of ever seeing 
our petrol again. 

We were all sorry to leave Ventimiglia, for, although 
we had been there barely a week, we had become very 
much attached to the place, and I had the feeling that 
wherever we went we should never improve on Ventimiglia. 
At 6.30 the next morning we were ready to move off, still 
with the same lovely weather that we had had ever since 
leaving St. Omer. That hundred kilometres or so of coast 
road to Savona proved to be the most enjoyable bit of our 
whole trip. There was a certain fascination and romance 
in feeling that we were following along the selfsame road 
that Richard Coeur de Lion and his Crusaders took on 
their way to Palestine and the Holy Land in 1189. The 
via Romana it was called. 

It was my intention to try to reach the outskirts of 
Savona by the evening, so that we might be able to arrive 
at Genoa in good time the following day, and thus have 
an opportunity of looking round the place before it grew 
dark. It was very slow going, however, for the roads 
were hilly, narrow, and highly dangerous. It amused us 
to think of the old days in the Salient when we used to 
move back to St. Omer and the Rest Areas. The Cassel 
Hill always used to frighten us, and we invariably sent 
the workshops and any heavily loaded lorries round by 
Hazebrouck so as to avoid it! We were afraid of it, yet 
it was not to be compared with the hills that we met and 
safely negotiated on the road up to Savona. Up hills 
where we had to stop at the bottom to hitch a second 
lorry on to each of the duds (for we still had been unable 
to complete their overhauls); and down hills where we 
had to hitch lorries on behind to help hold them back! 
We certainly had our work cut out in getting these wretched 
dud lorries along over that coast road; we had to take 
them with us; what else could we do with them ? 

Glorious panoramas were obtained as we rounded the 
summit of some of these hills, and the blue bays of Porto 
Maurizio, Alassio, and Finale came into view. What 
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wouldn't one have paid before the war to have toured 
those Rivieras as we were doing now? No millionaire 
with his Rolls-Royce could have got more for his money 
than we were getting. 

The hills were not our only cause of delay, for the road 
on reaching the foot of the hills constantly crossed and 
re-crossed the railway; I should say there were as many 
as a couple of dozen level crossings between Ventimiglia 
and Savona. The gates were invariably shut, and owing 
to the number of troop trains going up, and empties return- 
ing, the gatekeepers were scared out of their lives, for 
probably more trains passed in a day than had passed 
in a week in pre-war times. Sometimes nothing would 
induce them to open those gates for us, and we were often 
lined up at level crossings, waiting to get over, for any- 
thing up to half or three-quarters of an hour. 

I shall never forget the mile or two between Bordighera 
and San Remo, and the banks and banks of crimson and 
white carnations that grew on the galleries cut one above 
the other on the left-hand side of the road, and facing due 
south. They grew in extravagant profusion, bathed in 
continual sunshine. 

Welcomes were as warm as ever and there was no scarcity 
of fruit, flowers, and cigarettes ; we drew the line, however, 
in our gratitude when a super-elated child made our heads 
the target for an orange or an unripe lemon, as they used 
occasionally to do. There should be a limit to every- 
thing! Although the people welcomed us all along the 
road, yet the welcomes were of course warmest in villages 
and small towns, and it was amusing to notice how, when 
a lorry broke down or needed adjustment or repair, it 
always seemed to occur in the middle of one of these villages. 
Our drivers were no fools—the men of ‘‘ The Mad 17th.” 

Some of these small towns were very unique and pic- 
turesque. You entered the town through a narrow archway 
which was the beginning of a long, tortuous street that ran 
the length of the town, the fronts of the houses standing 
up perpendicularly on each side, leaving a long dark alley 
down the centre, which constituted the one and only 
thoroughfare. Occasionally overhead a small bridge linked 
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up one side of the street with the other. There was just 

room for a lorry to pass down and that was all, pedestrians 

having to stand aside in doorways to allow the lorries to 
ass. 

The beach at Noli presented a curious sight as we 
passed through, for laid out in rows were the carcases of 
six or eight dead horses. They evidently belonged 
to the Northants Yeomanry, who were one of the leading 
units proceeding to Savona by road. Upon inquiries it 
appeared that the majority of their horses had been suddenly 
taken ill, those lying out on the beach having succumbed. 
This had of course prevented them from continuing their 
march to Savona, for they had hardly a fit horse left in 
the unit. No one seemed to know the cause; one of their 
officers suggested that the water had been poisoned, another 
that the hay had been contaminated, whilst a third thought 
it was something to do with the acacia-trees under which 
they had picketed their horses. The latter theory upon 
investigation later proved to be the right one. The horses 
had evidently been picking up with their fodder berries 
that had fallen off the acacia-trees ; the berry of the acacia 
being a virulent poison to a horse. I heard it suggested 
that the berries had been surreptitiously introduced into 
the oats, but I think this is unlikely. 

I had arranged to stop that night at Vado, which on 
the map looked as close as one could conveniently get 
to Savona without striking the suburbs of the town. We 
got into Vado late, however, owing to the various delays 
on the road, and we were very much disappointed indeed 
with the place, for it was evidently the slum end of Savona, 
and swarmed with refugees and working people just re- 
turned from the factories at Savona. There was no decent 
hotel in the place, and no billets of any sort for the men. 
It was a very great disappointment, for I had quite expected 
to find Vado a sunny little seaside village that would have 
given us a warm welcome. 

Before turning in for the night I sent Thomas on to 
Savona by car to make inquiries about our petrol, which 
was being sent up by rail, for I was feeling by no means 
confident that we were going to find it awaiting us at 
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Savona the next morning. It was lucky indeed that he 
went on this mission, for no one knew anything of it at 
Savona, and upon getting through to Ventimiglia on the 
telephone it appeared that the people there had forgotten 
all about it; they promised, however, to send it up to 
Savona by the next possible train. 

Next morning, Saturday November 18th, we made an 
early start, glad to be rid of Vado with all its dirt and 
poverty for which the Riviera had already spoilt us. We 
had no difficulty in finding our advanced lorries which 
were parked up near the station at the entrance to Savona. 
Leaving the rest of the column on the outskirts of the town 
I went down to the station with half a dozen empty lorries 
to collect the petrol. 

The Englishman certainly has an unique quality of 
his own, a very valuable and precious quality too, and 
one that is particularly wanting to the Frenchman and 
Italian—that of keeping his head and not getting excited. 
The least irregularity or occurrence out of the ordinary 
seems to upset our good Allies; they are all nerves and 
excitement. 

I was sent here, there, and everywhere in my endeavour 
to obtain information about our wretched truck of petrol ; 
no one seemed to know anything about it. So, getting no 
satisfaction from those whose job it should have been to 
give me the information, I detailed a couple of drivers to 
search the station and goods yard. In ten minutes the 
truck was found, but linked up to an empty train heading 
for Ventimiglia, the departure of which had just been 
signalled! It took us two hours to get it over to a con- 
venient siding, and if I had not been there badgering the 
officials ceaselessly, goodness knows where that truck of 
petrol would have ended up. 

The run from Savona to Genoa was practically a repetition 
of that of the previous day, the same weather and the 
same gorgeous scenery. Roads, however, grew worse, 
becoming very narrow at times, and in several places 
bridges had given way and improvised ones had been 
erected of planks and boarding, which creaked ominously 
as our heavy lorries one by one crept over them. Owing 
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to the sheer and precipitous nature of the road on the sea- 
ward side, the surface was in many places breaking away 
badly, and at some points lorries could get round only with 
the greatest difficulty ; in fact on one corner near Varazze 
one of our lorries got badly ditched owing to the road 
breaking away under it, and it took our first-aid lorry a 
good hour to get it out and away again. 

After leaving Cogoleto I decided to push on in the car 
and make the necessary arrangements in Genoa, where 
I intended we should stop the night. I met with a mishap, 
however, as I was approaching Voltre. I was just coming 
out of a tunnel cut through the side of a cliff, when, without 
sound or warning, an Italian lorry swung round the corner 
of the tunnel at about thirty miles an hour. It was on the 
top of me before you could say ‘‘ Jack Robinson,” and 
only by the presence of mind and quick action of my driver 
was a bad accident avoided. The lorry, however, caught 
a back wheel of my car, ripped the wheel off, and, smashing 
a rear spring, slung the back axle diagonally across the 
car. I was furious! How could I get on to Genoa? 
Certainly I had a spare rear spring with me, a precaution 
that I had always taken, as also a couple of spare wheels, 
but the axle was sure to be “ done in.” 

I have an even temper, but on the rare occasions when 
I do lose it, I lose it properly ; and this proved to be one 
of those occasions! As I knew insufficient Italian to give 
vent to my feelings in words, I resorted to gesticulations, 
which were evidently understood and appreciated, for the 
wretched driver was a pitiable sight in the way he grovelled 
for mercy. I got him busy, under the instructions of my 
driver, in helping to fit a new rear spring and wheel, and 
in “ lining up”’ the back axle, which as luck would have 
it appeared undamaged. After half an hour we had the 
car going again, and, feeling a little better-tempered, I 
told Antonio to tell the driver that, as he had worked so 
willingly, I would take no further action in the matter ; 
but that I hoped it would prove a lesson to him not to 
drive like a madman. He was full of gratitude, kissing my 
hand and generally making a fool of himself. 

Most Italian lorry-drivers drive like madmen; they 
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have no idea of regulating their speed, nor do they seem 
to care to keep to their proper side of the road; they tear 
about here, there, and everywhere. 

I arrived at the outskirts of Genoa about three o’clock, 
much later than I had originally intended. I worried my 
way through what appeared to be miles of suburbs, having 
constantly to stop and inquire the way at congested corners 
and cross-roads. As I seemed to get no nearer to the heart 
of Genoa, I decided to give Genoa a miss, for the lorries 
would have hopelessly lost themselves winding in and out 
of all these suburbs; and it would have been really for 
no useful purpose, for in any case we should have had to 
retrace our steps the next morning as far as St. Pier d’Arena, 
about seven kilometres back, at which place we had to 
leave the coast and steer north. So I turned round and 
hurried back to St. Pier d’Arena to be in time to stop the 
column before they passed. 


“There was just room for a lorry 
to pass down, and that was all.” 


CHAPTER X 
THE SYNDIC INSPECTS THE COLUMN 


Two things struck me about what little I saw of Genoa— 
firstly, the number of young men aimlessly wandering 
about the town with apparently nothing to do, and prob- 
ably part of the defeated Second Army; and secondly, 
the extraordinary rules of the road, for as soon as you 
approached the town there were notices ‘‘ Please keep to 
the left ’’ written up in Italian. The confusion can well 
be imagined, for, having become used to driving always 
on the right-hand side of the road, it was practically im- 
possible when passing through a town suddenly to switch 
over and keep to the left. The consequence was that 
vehicles and motors spread themselves everywhere, and 
if you wanted to pass a vehicle in front of you, and blew 
your horn, the vehicle was just as likely to move to the 
right as the left ; so it was simpler and easier to dispense 
with the horn and slip in and out of the traffic wherever 
you had the chance! 

St. Pier d’Arena was still, however, in the suburbs of 
Genoa, and, whilst I was trying to find out which was our 
road to Tortona, the lorries began to arrive. I shall 
never forget the ten minutes that followed. Kind-hearted 
Civilians, seeing that we were inquiring our way, came 
running up to find out what was the matter and to offer 
suggestions. All I wanted to know was the road to Tor- 
tona, but the difficulty to get hold of this little bit of 
information was incredible. Everybody was clamouring ; 
one man pulled me this way, and another that, so that 
each might get me to himself. They all seemed to want 
to send me in different directions. They argued and 
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shouted excitedly among themselves as to which was the 
right way, until the place became a perfect babel of voices 
and commotion. | 

What an excitable people the Italians are, to be sure! 
Finally, in desperation, I called fora couple of dozen lorry- 
drivers and formed a cordon round myself and Antonio, 
and told the guard to allow no one inside. I then had 
the crowd in one at a time and asked them, through Antonio, 
to tell me as quietly and as slowly as they could which was 
the road to Tortona—just that, with no other information 
or advice. 

All the way up to Pontedecimo, about eleven kilometres, 
we seemed to pass through suburbs of Genoa. Heaven 
knows where all the children came from. They were 
literally swarming, and seemed to have nothing better to 
do than to shout themselves hoarse. Whenever we stopped 
to inquire the way, they crushed round the car shouting 
at the tops of their voices with a persistence that nearly 
drove me frantic, for I had already had quite enough for 
one day at St. Pier d’Arena. 

We arrived at Pontedecimo about 5.30 in the evening 
after a very fair day’s run; and the lorries were parked 
in the Square at the back of the town, opposite the Town 
Hall. Meanwhile Antonio and I went round and inter- 
viewed the Mayor about billets. The Mayor could not 
have been more amiable, for he had the schools cleared 
out and filled with clean, dry straw for the men to sleep 
on. Ourselves he billeted in a small hotel, the only one 
in the place, for the town was not a big one. Every one 
seemed very pleased to see us; and the men who had 
no money left had only to show their empty pockets, and 
they got anything they wanted given them. 

We had no sooner sat down to dinner than the pro- 
prietress told us that a messenger from the Syndic wished 
to see us. Who was the Syndic? Upon inquiry, the 
Syndic appeared to correspond with what in England is 
the Mayor of a Corporation. The messenger was ushered 
in; in one hand he bore a large bouquet of flowers, and 
in the other a basket full of champagne! It was evidently 
an honour that was being bestowed upon us by the Syndic. 
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On the top of the champagne was a letter on crested paper 
which read as follows :— 


Il Sindaco di Pontedecimo a nome della popolazione intera, 
presenta, ai baldi campioni dell’Esercito Inglese gli ossequi piu 
cordiali, bene augurando per la vittoria delle Armi Alleate. 

IL SINDACO. 

(Interpretation.) 

The Syndic of .Pontedecimo on behalf of the whole population 
presents to the daring champions of the British Army their most 
cordial wishes. They heartily wish the Allies victory. 

THE SYNDIC. 


Something was evidently expected of us in return, so 
we wrote them a billet doux about the pleasures of fighting 
side by side, etc., etc., signed and sealed it, and asked the 
messenger to hand it to the Syndic, with our compliments. 
After dinner we strolled down to the schools, and found 
that the Syndic had also made a presentation to the men, 
for they were rejoicing in two large casks of red wine! 

As the following day was Sunday, and as I had intended 
to give the men a rest and not to leave until midday, I 
sent a note round to the Syndic asking him if, in return 
for his hospitality, he would inspect the column about 
eleven o’clock the next day before we left. The invitation 
was accepted, and arrangements were therefore made for 
a general parade outside the Town Hall at 10.45 the next 
morning. 

Early on Sunday morning I sent Thomas and Antonio off 
into Genoa to get our French money changed, for, unless 
we should do it then, I foresaw difficulties in getting French 
notes cashed up-country. I impressed upon them that 
they were on no account to delay in Genoa, as it was 
absolutely imperative that they got back not later than 
10.30; for the parade before the Syndic was dependent 
on Antonio’s return. Soon after nine o’clock the town 
began to look very busy, and the inhabitants appeared to be 
bustling about in their Sunday-best. Evidently it was 
some Festival or Saint’s Day; and not until I realized 
that the crowds all seemed to be surging in the direction 
of the Town Hall did it dawn upon me that our impending 
parade was the cause of all this commotion ! 
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All those who could scratch together medals wore them ; 
and all those who in the past had worn uniforms had 
ferreted them out. It was a fine to-do and most imposing. 
Scattered among the crowds were odd-looking men in 
crushed plum-coloured uniforms; here and there a Ber- 
saghiere with a fine bunch of cock’s feathers sitting astride 
his soft felt hat; not to mention the Carabiniers in their 
dark blue uniforms and triangular Napoleonic hats. 

By ten o’clock large standard flags began to make their 
appearance, flags of all shapes and colours, flags of Italy, 
France, and England; flags of the Band of Hope and 
Fellowship; flags of the League of Mercy; every one, in 
fact, who had a flag brought it out ! 

10.30 arrived, but no sign of Antonio; I was beginning 
to feel distinctly nervous, and wished that I had never 
suggested the parade, but it was too late to turn back. 
At 10.45 our single bugler sounded the “‘ Fall in.” That 
did it! Every one who was not already on the Square 
doubled up for fear of missing this free entertainment. 
The Square was already crowded to overflowing. Still no 
Antonio! Had they punctured or met with an accident ? 
Something must have happened, for I had so particularly 
impressed upon them not to get back a moment later than 
10.30. 

At 10.50 the position had become so critical that I sent 
an orderly to the Syndic, who was sitting with his council 
in retirement at the back of the Town Hall, with instructions 
to give him a slip of paper on which I had clearly printed 
the figures ‘‘ 11.15,” and to try to make him realize that 
the parade had been put off for a quarter of an hour! 

As by eleven o’clock there was still no sign of Antonio 
sergeants were dispersed into the expectant crowd with 
instructions to try to find some one who spoke English 
and who would act as an interpreter during the perform- 
ance. An untidy, ragged little fellow was found, who 
said that he could speak our tongue. His English, how- 
ever, was appalling, but still he was better than nobody. 

The parade was called to attention by Paterson, who 
was the senior officer present, the other officers standing 
in front of their respective sections. The bugler, who 
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had with difficulty found his bugle, for it had not been 
used since we left the Salient, had been carefully instructed 
in his part of the performance. As soon as the Syndic 
and I appeared on the steps of the Town Hall he was to 
sound the ‘‘ Cook-house parade,” “‘ Lights out,’ or any 
other call that he fancied! What did it matter, for no 
one but ourselves would know what he was sounding ! 

At 11.15 to the minute the Syndic and I appeared on 
the steps of the Town Hall, accompanied by the members 
of the council, who in their turn were closely followed by 
ladies carrying large bouquets of flowers. At the psycho- 
logical moment the ‘“‘ Cook-house parade” sounded, and 
it was all I could do to keep a straight face as I caught 
the eye of Paterson, standing to attention at the head of 
the column. Whilst I conducted the council, composed 
of four members, round the Square, the ladies remained 
behind on the balcony, evidently according to some pre- 
arranged programme. Each officer in turn was intro- 
duced to the Syndic; after which, whilst the bugler was 
sounding “‘ Lights Out,’’ ‘‘ Last Post,’’ and every other 
call that he could think of, we solemnly walked through 
the ranks of ‘“‘The Mad 17th’’—the daring champions of 
the British Army ! 

The Syndic, I think, was feeling distinctly nervous and 
sensitive; probably he had never dreamed of such an 
event as being asked to inspect the ranks of British 
troops paraded in his honour. On completion of the 
inspection we returned to the balcony and joined the 
ladies, being asked to stand between enormous Italian 
Standards that were flapping in the breeze. The Syndic 
then took off his hat, and turning to me, delivered an 
oration. His voice, however, was so low that I am sure 
no one heard a word he said. Looking him steadily between 
the eyes, I bowed and smiled at intervals. 

Then my turn came, and I repeated the process, only a 
little louder! The speeches being over, the Syndic called 
for cheers for England, which were afterwards reciprocated 
by cheers for Italy. The ladies then stepped forward 
and played their little part in the ceremony by presenting 
myself and each officer in turn with a large bouquet of 
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flowers ; more bows and smiles, and the impressive cere- 
mony was at an end. Only on talking it over afterwards did 
I realize that I never once throughout the whole perform- 
ance availed myself of the services of the dirty little inter- 
preter! The whole proceeding had been carried out with 
bows and smiles. 

No sooner was the ceremony over than Thomas and 
Antonio returned from Genoa. I had forgotten, when 
I despatched them, that it was Sunday and that all the 
banks would in consequence be closed. They had, how- 
ever, after much difficulty, found the private residence 
of a bank manager to whom they paid a visit. This gentle- 
man willingly volunteered to exchange their French notes 
through his own private account; but as his wife, who 
kept the keys of his safe, had gone to Mass, they had to 
await her return ! 

It must not be imagined that, because only isolated 
references have been made to roadside repairs, the work- 
shops were idle; far from it. Whenever the column 
halted they were always busy, for we had engine trouble 
throughout. Our engines were of a rotten design, for 
cylinders were constantly cracking and pistons and valves 
breaking. Without all this engine trouble our run would 
have been made very much easier; for I was told that 
the 41st D.S.C., who had a different make of lorry, with 
the exception of one broken piston had no trouble what- 
ever; we were patching and changing over parts from 
lorry to lorry the whole time. 

Before leaving Pontedecimo the Syndic asked if he might 
be allowed to telephone on to our next halt, and have 
things prearranged and ready for us. The idea was a good 
one, so I told him that we intended to stop the night at 
Villalvernia, about ten kilometres short of Tortona, and 
that we would much appreciate his kind offices ; for another 
reception like the one we had just received would not come 
amiss. 

We left Pontedecimo just before midday. There was 
no mistaking the road, for there was only one running 
north out of the town—the road up the valley that ran 
along the side of the Scrivia, the bed of which was as dry 
as a bone. The recent summer appeared to have been a 
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very droughty one indeed, for I had heard in Genoa that 
they had had no rain there for four months, the Bisagna was 
dry, and, as there was no coal obtainable, several munition 
works had been forced to close down for want of power. 

As we ran up the valley the road for the first dozen 
miles or so was very picturesque ; little white villas, the 
whiter for the strong sun that was shining on them, were 
perched on the very summits of precipitous hills, spurs 
of the great wooded range that ran down each side of the 
valley. There seemed to be no approach of any sort to 
these little villas perched so high up there alone ; how their 
owners got their grand pianos and billiard-tables up so 
far I can’t imagine. 

The road was good enough until we came to Busalla, a 
small village tucked away at the foot of what looked,.and 
what also proved to be, a most terrific hill; by far the 
worst ascent that we had had. The lorries laboured along 
mile after mile, winding round sharp corners and back 
again over practically the same ground as they made their 
way up. We halted the convoy at the top and allowed 
the engines to cool down, and also gave time for the strag- 
glers and duds to catch us up. A long run down again 
the other side and we were in the village of Isola. 

What had happened since leaving Pontedecimo ? Every- 
thing seemed changed ; we had not been gone three hours, 
yet something had happened. A _ transformation had 
taken place. What had become of the sun? Why were 
there no palms and bright-coloured flowers? Even the 
flags and bunting had disappeared that up to then had 
been welcoming us along the road. The people took little 
or no interest in us, and there was no welcome. 

Houses looked cold and cheerless, and instead of irregular 
villas with cheery, ornamental balconies covered with 
creepers, the houses had become square, flat, and unin- 
teresting. What achange! There was a feeling of chill in 
the air, a freshness that was unfamiliar. A transformation 
had indeed taken place, for on crossing that range of hills 
the Riviera had disappeared, and with it everything that 
the Riviera had meant to us. The sun, the warmth, the 
colour, the beauty, all seemed to have gone. Life had 
become ordinary again. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE FIRM 


As we were Sailing through Arquata at about three o’clock 
in the afternoon a British Staff Officer stopped us and 
asked me who we were. On learning that we were the 
17th D.S.C. he said that he had had instructions to stop 
us as we went through, and to take eight of our lorries 
away. Arquata was being used as a British Base, and as 
apparently they had no M.T. yet allotted to them it had 
been arranged that we should be tapped as we passed 
through. I was told that ultimately it would make little 
difference, for we should soon be having all our lorries 
exchanged for 30-cwt. Fiats. This being the case I saw 
little object in towing our duds along with us, the number 
of which had increased to six. It was, therefore, agreed 
that they also should be left behind at Arquata; and, 
as all lorries were then loaded, I promised to send the 
fourteen lorries back when we reached Villalvernia, where 
we were stopping for that night. 

Realizing that we were passing through a British Base, 
before leaving I looked in at the Railhead just on the off- 
chance of being able to pick up some mail, for we had not 
seen a letter or an English paper for nearly three weeks. 
We were partially rewarded by finding a bag of fortnight- 
old mail, but very much disgusted when we were told that 
there had been also two bags of parcels for us, which had 
been broken open and rifled by civilians, and nothing 
but the paper and wrappings left! As we later discovered, 
there always seemed to be a number of Italian gentlemen 
floating about who had a penchant for acquiring things 
that did not belong to them, and whose sense of propriety 
seemed peculiarly undeveloped ! 
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We had not long left Arquata, and were just beginning 
to get into our stride again, when I noticed a British car 
approaching us in the distance, and as it drew nearer an 
officer, seated inside, beckoned to me to stop. He seemed 
to be very greatly relieved when he learnt that we were 
the 17th D.S.C., for he had come straight from Army 
Corps H.Q., at Mantova, to look for us. He said that 
we were urgently required at Mantova to commence feeding 
our Division who were due to move off up-country by road. 

Although I had carefully wired Corps H.Q. at Mantova 
each evening of my location, yet it appeared that they had 
not the least idea where we had got to, and were becoming 
very much concerned about us. They had not even dis- 
covered that we had been detained a week at Ventimigha 
by orders of the D.A.O.M.G. at Nice! I showed him the 
orders that I had been given to proceed to Canneto and 
report to the nearest British Commandant. These he 
at once cancelled and replaced by orders to proceed to 
Mantova with all possible speed and report to the S.M.T.O. 

It was as well that my original orders to proceed to 
Canneto were cancelled, for I am sure that we should have 
never found Canneto, which I afterwards discovered was 
an insignificant little village one hundred and twelve 
kilometres away from Broni—Broni being the last town 
on the route provided me, and apparently considered a 
sufficient link to enable me to find Canneto; it was however 
right on the other side of Piacenza and Cremona. What 
I should have done upon arriving at Broni, only a small 
village itself, with no one who had ever heard of Canneto, 
goodness only knows. 

We arrived at Villalvernia about five o’clock; a de- 
pressing town with one long main street of bleak, cheerless- 
looking houses. Although the Syndic of Pontedecimo had 
telephoned to them and told them to expect us, yet the 
welcome was half-hearted and undemonstrative. Those 
hills had made all the difference, we seemed to have entered 
another world. There was no hotel, so we were given 
billets in private houses, and we made a pretence of dinner 
in the back room of a public house, or albergo. The evening 
became chilly and cold; we hadn’t thought of a fire since 
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leaving St. Omer, yet we needed one that night. We 
sent for a dozen empty petrol boxes, broke them up, and, 
with the aid of a cupful of pean: had a fire roaring up the 
chimney in no time. 

In the meantime tetnienons had been given for the 
fourteen lorries to be relieved of their loads and sent back 
to Arquata to report to the British Base as arranged. I 
slept badly that night, although my room and bed were 
comfortable enough, partly, I think, for the want of another 
blanket, and partly owing to the great disappointment 
of having left the Riviera behind us, and the feeling that 
we were slowly coming to life again—for upon reporting 
to the S.M.T.O. at Mantova our independence and freedom 
would be over. 

Hoar-frost and ice were upon the ground, and the drivers, 
in the dim light of the early morning, were stamping their 
feet to keep themselves warm as they hurried about pre- 
paring their lorries for an early start. What a contrast to 
warm, sunny Ventimiglia! What were we coming into ? 

Could we reach Mantova by the evening? I was told 
that the road was broad and flat, but one hundred and 
eighty kilometres was a tremendous day’s run; yet it 
seemed that we were urgently needed, so reach Mantova 
that evening we would if we could. The motorist, to whom 
one hundred and eighty kilometres would mean little, may 
laugh at our daily distances, but let him be the father 
of fifty-six heavy, lumbering, loaded 3-ton motor lorries ; 
lorries that have an unfortunate knack of creating all 
sorts of varied excuses for a rest ; lorries that won’t enter 
into the spirit of the thing, and ‘refuse to realize that the 
sooner they get in the sooner the day’s journey is over— 
and he would have some small understanding of our 
difficulties ! 

We were well off by seven o’clock ploughing our way 
through a heavy, white ground mist. It was intensely 
cold and the earth was hard and crackly ; there had evidently 
been a frost. All went well for the first ten kilometres or 
so, when just outside Tortona the despatch-rider who 
always accompanied me, and whom I had sent back to 
the tail of the column with a message for Frier, met with 


“The despatch-rider who 
always accompanied me.” 
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an accident ; for while overtaking the lorries to rejoin 
me he hit a loose stone, swerved, caught the mud-guard 
of a lorry, and went over, and was picked up in a ditch 
almost insensible. | 

Poor fellow! we had no idea of what injuries he had 
sustained, so we ran him into Voghera, where we found an 
Italian Hospital which took him in. It appeared that he 
had landed cornerwise, partly on one shoulder and partly 
on his head. They insisted on his remaining in hospital, 
so I had no alternative but to leave him there. I was 
sorry to have to do this, for he was a good lad and I was 
fond of him; and, not having the least idea where we 
might finally end up, I felt doubtful that I should ever 
see him again. But what choice had I? 

The run that day to Mantova to me meant nothing ; 
the roads were broad and straight, and we sailed through 
town after town, stopping just here and there for a short 
breather, but otherwise going—continuous going. As we 
passed through Piacenza, Cremona, and Piadena I had 
a vague impression of bleak, cheerless architecture and 
cold, deserted streets, excepting here and there for a hungry 
frozen-looking civilian hurrying along with his head bowed, 
and enveloped in the multitudinous folds of a large black 
cape. 

Mantova, however, which we reached just as it was 
beginning to get dark, presented a very different appearance. 
It was full to overflowing with British troops coming and 
going in all directions, and it was with difficulty that I 
got the column along through the lines of G.S. wagons 
and transport that filled the streets. I reported my arrival 
immediately to the S.M.T.O., who gave me a warm and 
therefore an unmilitary welcome! We had again arrived 
just in time, for the Division needed us to begin feeding 
them the following day. I was glad, therefore, that we 
had managed to get through in the day—one hundred 
and eighty kilometres in eleven hours—a running average 
of sixteen and a half kilometres per hour throughout 
including all stops for meals, etc., a performance that would 
take a great deal of beating ; in fact, I should like to meet 
the column who could say that they had beaten it. 
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I had, however, once before made an even better record, 
so far as time was concerned. A run with four 3-ton 
Thomycroft lornes (two for the job and two as spares) 
from Bulford camp, Salisbury Plain, to Avonmouth via 
Exeter and Plymouth, to pick up stores from Devonport 
and deliver them to a M.T. unit embarking for overseas 
from Avonmouth. The colonel of the depot had given 
me authority to ignore speed limits, and to carry out the 
duty as quickly as possible. The distance was two hundred 
and seventy-two miles, and the net running time, excluding 
stops for meals, oiling and filling up tanks, etc., was 15 hours 
38 minutes, an average of over seventeen miles per hour 
for two hundred and seventy-two miles with 3-ton motor 
lornes! Of course, in the ordinary way I don’t believe 
in rushing lornes along; it shakes the life out of them, 
but there are times when it becomes nec 

Fine fellows were our boys, the boys of ‘ The Mad 17th.” 
They were keen, and keenness makes heavy work light. 
They needed no urging, they all felt that they were part 
of the firm, so to speak, and credit meant as much to every 
one of them as it did to me, their Commanding Officer. I 
was proud of them, for there was not a man amongst them 
who would have let me down if he could possibly help 
it ; if it was humanly possible for a job to be done they’d 
do it. What more could one ask ? 

As was usually the case, no one had troubled about 
billets for us ; we had to shift for ourselves as best we could. 
Just before turning in I received a despatch from Fnier, 
by one of our despatch-riders, to say that he had “ stopped 
down ”’ with his workshops at Piadena, and hoped to 
arrive the next morning by about nine o’clock. I was 
glad to hear this, for he had had a long day and there was 
no immediate need for the workshops that night. 

The following day, Tuesday, November 2oth, was a red- 
letter day for the column, as being the beginning of the 
stiffest ten days that it had ever had; we thought we had 
had a fairly sticky time getting down to Ventimiglia, but 
that was not a patch on what was ahead of us, as will be 
seen later. 

My first duty, after a hasty and unsatisfactory breakfast 
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at a café that happened to be opposite my billet, was to 
pay a visit to the office of the $.M.T.O. and try to obtain 
replacements for the fourteen lorries left behind at Arquata, 
for it was impossible to feed the Division with fourteen 
lorries deficient. The shop, however, wasn’t open, business 
had not commenced. I returned in about an hour’s time, 
only to find that the $.M.T.O. had gone out, and that no 
one in his office had the least idea where he had gone to, 
or at what time he was likely to be back—a provoking 
little habit that some people have. 

It was nearly midday before I was able to run him to 
earth, and then I met with only partial success, for he 
had no 3-ton lorries to give me, and could only spare 
me sixteen 30-cwt. Fiats, part of a consignment of new 
lorries that were being obtained from the Fiat Works at 
Turin. They proved very fast and serviceable little vehicles, 
and were well equipped ; but, owing to the small carrying 
capacity of their bodies, sixteen of them was a very poor 
exchange for the fourteen 3-ton lorries that I had left 
behind at Arquata; and even with these I was proportion- 
ately six 3-tonners deficient, or the equivalent of another 
twelve Fiats. But it was the best I could do, so I had to 
resign myself to the inevitable. 

I was assured that hundreds more were on order, and 
that very shortly all my lorries would be exchanged for 
Fiats. Where one driver could drive a 3-tonner, two 
were, of course, required to drive two Fiats; and this 
proved a source of difficulty to begin with, for I was already 
hard up for drivers, having left St. Omer before the men 
who were in England on leave had had time to rejoin us, 
and there appeared little chance of my seeing them until 
we came to some sort of a settled halt. However, by taking 
second drivers off 3-tonners I was just able to find men 
to go round. 

Whilst I was seeing to these affairs, Spencer, a new 
Supply Officer, who had been recently posted to me with 
the intention of replacing Paterson, and who had come 
down by rail, was busy at Railhead trying to get news 
of our Pack, from which we were waiting to draw. ‘“ Rail- 
head ”’ is the military term for a railway station or goods- 
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yard, and “‘ Pack ” the name given to the number of trucks, 
usually about a dozen, carrying the rations and forage 
required to feed a Division for a day. No information 
could he get, however ; no one seemed to know anything 
about it, where it was, or when it was likely to arrive—if 
there was one at all, in fact. 

The station was very busy, trains were shunting and 
screaming all day, and towards the evening the 4ist 
Divisional Artillery began to detrain, which added to the 
congestion. Each fresh train that arrived was met outside 
in the sidings by Spencer in the hopes of its being his Pack. 
At about 6 p.m., after waiting about all day, news was 
received from the R.S.O. that the Pack had been traced, 
and was likely to arrive shortly. The lorries were therefore 
run up to Railhead and parked in a long row outside. 

Two more long hours of waiting, and, as the Pack still 
showed no signs of arriving, it was decided to draw from 
the R.S.O.’s store (a small reserve usually held by R.S.O.’s 
—but in this case made up entirely from odds and ends 
that troops detraining had left behind on the platforms), 
without which I don’t know what we should have done. 
What the Army Investigation Department would have 
had to say, if there had been one in existence then, I am 
sure I don’t know, for having signed for nothing, officially, 
the whole Division would be without food for a complete 
day! Things were a bit chaotic, and, I am afraid, became 
more so as the week grew older. 

It was endless difficulty backing thirty or forty lorries 
in the dark, in and out of the detraining Artillery; not 
to mention the fact that to reach the yard we had to get 
to the other side of a level crossing, the gates of which 
were often shut for as long as half or even three-quarters 
ofan houratatime. All went comparatively well, however, 
until we came to the forage. 

It was nearly midnight, and having drawn every available 
bale of hay and sack of oats to be had from the R.5S.0.’s 
store, we were confronted with the problem of a deficiency 
of thirty-five tons. It had to be found from somewhere, 
whether by fair means or foul, for with transport on the 
move such a deficiency was out of the question. Thomas 
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and Barlee, who were superintending the loading, were, 
however, equal to the occasion. As with the men, they 
also looked upon themselves as part of the firm, and for 
the reputation of the firm the forage had to be found. 
Not only was I blessed with good men, but I had equally 
loyal officers, and loyalty cannot be over-valued. It 
would have been hard to find two keener and more efficient 
officers than Thomas and Barlee. 

Forage arrived like manna from Heaven, for the 41st 
Divisional Artillery, while detraining, were clearing their 
surplus “‘ train rations ” out of the trucks on to the platform, 
a bale or two of hay and possibly as much as four sacks 
of oats per truck! ‘ Ingenium mala saepe movent,’’ and 
no sooner had a bale of hay been dumped than it was picked 
up again and carried away to the lorries, and I think the 
Artillery must have been very much surprised at the willing 
assistance they received from ‘‘ The Mad 17th.” By 
two o'clock in the morning we had made up our thirty- 
five tons ! 


CHAPTER XII 
ITALIAN RATIONS 


It was a horrible night ; it was cold and dark, and a heavy 
fog had fallen, but fortunately the lorries had not far to 
go to hand over to the Divisional Train at Refilling Points. 
The Divisional Train is a large horse transport unit, and 
the medium between ourselves and the troops. In civil 
terms we should have been considered the ‘‘ wholesalers,”’ 
who dealt in bulk, and the Divisional Train the ‘ retailers,”’ 
who issued out in detail to the various Divisional units. 
Under ordinary conditions a Supply Column at Railhead 
split up the necessary rations for its Division into four 
groups, the proportions being arrived at from figures given 
them daily by the Division. These four groups represented 
one for each of the three Infantry Brigades, and the fourth 
for the ‘‘ Divisional Troops,’’ which included the Artillery 
Divisional H.Q., and various other units not included 
in the Brigades. | 

Divisional Trains are correspondingly divided up into 
four companies, each responsible for feeding one of these 
four groups. It was our business, therefore, after having 
loaded the lorries in groups, to dump at the four respective 
Refilling Points and hand over to the Divisional Train 
Coys., after which our duties were over, for the wagons 
of the Divisional Train Coys. then came along, collected 
and took away the rations for the units, for the feeding of 
whom they were respectively responsible. 

There was little rest, I am afraid, for the column; for 
no sooner had the lorries returned to camp and the drivers 
had had breakfast, which had been prepared and was 
ready waiting for them, than they had to get their lorries 
ready again to go to alee for another drawing; for 
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we were hoping that the Pack would come in sufficiently 
early to enable us to draw and deliver during the day 
whilst it was light, and so avoid another and longer night 
journey in the fog, and the consequent fatigue that con- 
tinuous day and night work meant for all concerned. 

During the morning news was received that our Rail- 
head for the following day would be at Montagnana, fifty- 
six kilometres further east on the line of march. In view 
of the irregularity of our Pack (we had not yet seen 
one) it was imperative that our camp and H.Q. should 
move up to Montagnana during the afternoon, so as to 
be central and on the spot; for with the Division daily 
moving forward we should have been, if anything, in advance 
rather than behind our Railhead. 

So we started packing up again for another move; a 
wearisome job, for although I was always cutting stuff 
down to make ourselves more mobile, yet it was surprising 
how quickly rubbish and impedimenta accumulated; for'we 
could never get over the instinct of keeping this or that on 
the off-chance of its coming in useful at some time or other. 

Comparison might fairly be made, I think, to those 
ladies who go to “selling-off’’ and ‘‘ end-of season ”’ 
sales, knowing perfectly well when they set out in the 
morning that there is nothing that they particularly want, 
and yet while there making frequent purchases in this and 
that direction because articles appear to be cheap, and 
possibly may one day come in useful ! 

One could always recognize a Supply Column on the 
move by its menagerie-like appearance, for owing to the 
heterogeneous collection of stores it had to carry about 
the lorries always looked very ‘“‘rag-time.”* They would 
be loaded to overflowing, not only with supplies, but with 
as mixed an assortment of odds and ends as it would be 
possible to imagine; collapsible huts, duck-boards, and 
long lengths of timber and iron protruding far out over 
the back of the lorries, with notice-boards, marquees, 
tents, and the thousand and one things that go to make 
up the necessities of a camp. Apart from necessities, 
a closer search might possibly reveal a few cases of whisky 
for the Officers’ Mess, a gramophone or two, the Sergeants’ 
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Mess table, and, in the event of a short move, possibly 
a cottage piano camouflaged discreetly behind a pile of 
petrol boxes; such, in short, was the general appearance 
of a Supply Column on the move. 

One soon got accustomed to moving about; one had so 
much of it. I was once asked why I always hummed hymn 
tunes when we moved camp. I had no selection, however, 
I had only one tune and one hymn—* Through all the chang- 
ing scenes of life,’’ which seemed particularly appropriate. 
People have been moving about ever since the days of 
Adam, or else they wouldn’t write hymns on the subject, 
and I suppose people will continue moving about until 
Adam turns up again! 

Our troubles were by no means over, for owing to our 
shortage in lorries I found that we had insufficient to move 
camp with, for it must be remembered that we had brought 
an abnormal quantity of petrol and oils down with us, 
and mightily glad I had been of it too, with our require- 
ments at six hundred gallons or so daily. ‘‘ No Packs, 
no petrol,’’ and unless conditions improved, the chances 
of petrol running short seemed imminent. 

To add to our misfortunes we had two lorries without 
a tyre apiece on their wheels. We had long since used 
up the two spare wheels that we had “ pinched” from 
the reinforcement lorry that had ditched itself on the 
memorable “ Amiens night.’”’ Such a necessity as a mobile 
Tyre Press and a small stock of tyres had apparently been 
overlooked, but the oversight caused us endless delay 
and inconvenience ; and, considering that there must have 
been at least three hundred lorries moving up-country, 
the majority of which had come all the way out by road, 
the omission in providing such a portable machine as a 
Tyre Press seemed to me to have been rather unfortunate. 
These two wretched lorries had, therefore, to be left behind, 
as also a large stock of petrol and other stores, which for 
the moment we could do without, until we had an oppor- 
tunity of sending back to collect them. 

A driver to each, whom we could ill spare, were left behind 
with a fortnight’s rations, for I had not the foggiest idea 
where we were marching to, or whether we should ever 
see the fellows again. For aught I knew we might have 
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been on the road to Mandalay, or perhaps bound for Jericho 
or Timbuctoo—and going via Italy and Siberia to camou- 
flage our movements ! 

Thomas, Spencer, and the main column remained behind 
at Mantova to wait patiently for the Pack, with instructions 
to join us after dumping at Montagnana ready for Railhead 
the following day. As regards myself, I was of two minds ; 
should I stay behind and help Spencer or go on to Montag- 
nana and fix up ourcamp and H.Q.? As it was impossible 
to be in two places at the same time, I decided on Montag- 
nana, for I thought that I should be of more use going ahead 
and arranging billets, etc.; and I should incidentally be 
nearer Div. H.Q., with whom it was necessary to keep in 
close touch. I should probably have only worried Spencer 
if I had stayed behind, and besides, if a fellow knows his 
job it is best to leave him at it; otherwise you only make 
him nervous, and the job suffers in consequence. 

So, wishing the column good luck, Frier, Barlee and I 
pushed off to Montagnana with the H.Q. It took us a long 
time to cover those fifty-six kilometres, for no sooner had 
we left Mantova than we ran into the retreating troops 
of the Italian Second Army. It was a sad sight to pass 
mile after mile of these fellows looking disconsolate and 
half-starved; and I should not be surprised if empty 
stomachs had had something to do with the fiasco. There 
wasn’t a rifle apiece to be seen amongst them, and very 
few seemed to be carrying any kits. 

The Italian Army marches differently from ours; they 
march two abreast down each side of the road, leaving the 
centre free. Here and there, mixed up amongst them, 
was a herd of cattle; and, bringing up the rear of one 
formation, I saw a colonel of a regiment travelling in an 
old station ‘bus drawn by a weary-looking screw who 
had long since given up what little interest in life he had 
formerly taken. What a game! 

It was no easy matter getting fixed up, for the town 
was not a large one, and was already full to overflowing 
with British troops. What I should have done without 
Antonio I don’t know, but it was no thanks to any one 
but myself that I had obtained him! Antonio was worth 
his weight in gold to us. 
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Meanwhile the column at Mantova, as darkness ap- 
proached, was still awaiting the arrival of the Pack; 
they must have cursed that wretched Pack, for each 
hour’s delay meant another hour’s fog and cold for them. 
The position was very much more serious than it had 
been the previous night, for there was no R.S.O.’s store 
to draw from. It was as empty as “ the widow’s cruse,” 
but, I am afraid, less resourceful. As by 6 p.m. no Pack 
had arrived for the second day in succession, a consulta- 
tion was held, and it was decided to accept an offer from 
the Italians and draw “Italian Rations.” 

The men welcomed the idea, little realizing what drawing 
‘Italian Rations”’ really meant. Suffice it to say that, 
whereas drawing rations from an ordinary Pack could 
be comfortably done in an hour and a quarter, it took 
them eleven hours’ hard and continuous work to draw 
a corresponding issue from the Italians, 1.e., from six in 
the evening until five o’clock the following morning ! 

There was no supper nor breakfast, for, little expecting 
that the Pack would fail us for a second time, the cook- 
house had been sent on to Montagnana with the H.O. 
during the afternoon. This was Wednesday evening, 
and it must be remembered that lorries and drivers had 
already been on continuous duty since Tuesday morning, 
and as things were going ran a very thin chance of any 
respite for another forty-eight hours at the earliest, if then. 

There was a separate store for each commodity : a store 
for hay, a store for oats, a store for groceries, a store for 
meat, and a store for bread, and each store as diversely 
apart from another as Providence could arrange. In 
darkness, with no guide or maps of the town, and stores 
situated down the most inaccessible side-ways and alleys 
conceivable—what a job it was for Spencer, who had first 
to find the various stores, and then to be at all five at the 
same time superintending the issues. Thomas had his 
work cut out too, for getting the lorries down these alleys 
in the dark was no sinecure, much less reversing and turning 
them about. It was discouraging work, but no one had 
time to think about himself; troops had to be fed and the 
job had to be got through. 

Imagine yourself one of the seven loaders in the Oats 
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Store with 550 empty sacks, and each sack to be filled 
by hand with roo Ibs. of oats, weighed, tied up, and then 
one by one carried down three flights of narrow stairs 
of thirty-eight steps, through a dark passage, across a yard, 
and out into the street—550 sacks weighing roo lbs. each ! 
No wonder Spencer found the loaders asleep at their job, 
for most of them were old men. 

Although Spencer had paid the Bread Store several 
visits during the evening, yet he always seemed to experience 
difficulty in finding his way round there, and when he 
discovered it for the fourth time that night, at about 11.30 
p.m., the bread had not yet been baked. The same 
trouble occurred at the Meat Store, for bullocks had to be 
slaughtered on the spot, and, half an hour later, their 
dripping quarters could be seen being thrown on to the 
lorries. I hold no brief for Louis de Rougemont, fantastic 
as this account may seem. 

By five o’clock in the morning, after eleven hours’ hard 
loading, the job was finished and lorries rendezvoused in 
the Square. A casualty had, however, already occurred, 
for in rendezvousing one of the lorries had, either owing 
to the heavy fog or to the driver falling asleep at the 
wheel or probably both, capsized over the side of an 
embankment, and, rolling over and over, had landed at 
the bottom, 30 feet below. 

Oats again—for it happened to be an oats lorry. Sal- 
vaging the lorry was out of the question, for so steep was 
the side of the embankment that steps had to be roughly 
cut to enable the load to be retrieved. There the lorry 
remained lying on its side at the bottom of the embank- 
ment for two whole weeks, before I had an opportunity 
of sending back to salvage it. 

It was 6 a.m. before the convoy set on its fifty-six kilo- 
metres tvek to Montagnana; and although dawn was 
beginning to break the fog was still as thick as ever. It 
was a bad day for the column that Wednesday, November 
2ist, and, if no one else remembers it, I am sure it will 
be a long time before poor old Spencer forgets it. He 
needs only to be asked if he remembers the “ Italian 
Ration ”’ night, and his memory will probably go romping 
back to Mantova on the night of the 21/22 November ! 


CHAPTER XIII 
OUR DIFFICULTIES INCREASE 


It was Thursday morning, and I had begun to grow anxious 
when, by eight o’clock, there were no signs of the column 
returning. I could do nothing but wait, however; so 
in the meantime I found a temporary office and brought 
out the shoals of official correspondence—the accumulation 
of three weeks—that I had picked up at Arquata. I am 
afraid that I was a little irregular in the way that I dealt 
with some of it! Army, Corps, and Divisional Routine 
Orders of formations that we had left behind in France 
all went into the paper-basket: little hectograph slips 
from the Tyre Presses at Caestre and St. Omer asking 
for the mileage done by various wheels that had been re- 
tyred followed likewise; and a charge from an A.P.M. 
against one of my lorry-drivers for driving at the furious 
speed of twelve miles per hour was discreetly mislaid ! 

There was one very heavy official envelope, which upon 
investigation proved to be a block of correspondence 
comprising about fifty minutes and memos, about a dozen 
only of which were relevant to the subject under investi- 
gation, the remainder being links to keep the interest going ! 
Every one seemed to have had a finger in the pie. There 
was a Brigadier’s signature to one minute, whilst on glancing 
through the others | saw a report signed by Colonel Dugout’s 
batman. 

One should never do more than just glance through such 
correspondence and read every tenth minute or so, for other- 
wise it becomes boring ; and besides, when passing it on, 
your own minute should be unintelligible, or else the 
correspondence would be over too soon! Run through 
it and see who hasn’t had it recently and address it to him 
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with a minute :—‘ Passed to you, please!”’’ Be careful 
always to number your minutes consecutively, for if the 
fastener were to give way, which it is bound to do in time, 
you would never be able to put all the minutes and memos 
together again in their proper sequence; not that it would 
make the least difference ! 

Probably you may get the correspondence passed back 
again to you with a minute attached :—“ It is not under- 
stood why this correspondence has been returned to me, 
please!’’ Don’t be discouraged, however: keep it on the 
move. In the meantime Colonel Dugout’s batman, tired 
of waiting, will have probably put up his good-conduct 
stripe ! 

Frier was busy also in his department, for lorries were 
beginning to fall literally to pieces, and every day saw 
more of them off the road; they could not go on at that 
rate for ever, for I happened to have a make of lorry that 
although giving fairly good service when it was regularly 
attended to and not overworked, yet proved a most un- 
satisfactory vehicle under conditions such as we were 
experiencing. 

Just before midday, as I was about to go down to Rail- 
head, I heard the rumble of lorries in the distance—our 
boys returning, but what a night they must have had! 
Round the corner they came in fine convoy style. The 
lorries were jolly, bumbling old things; I loved them for 
all their vice—they weren’t always misbehaving themselves. 
Who would have thought that the men had been hard at 
it since Tuesday morning, seeing them park themselves 
up in long straight lines across the Square? A substantial 
breakfast awaited them, and it did one good to see them 
enjoy it. There is nothing more trying for the nerves 
than driving a motor lorry through fog at night, particularly 
when you start off by being tired, cold, and hungry. 

An hour to fill up their tanks and give their lorries a 
superficial greasing, and I sent them round to “ park up ”’ 
at Railhead. It nearly broke my heart to have to do so, 
for I had found them a fine roomy billet where they could 
have all lain down in comfort and had a good sleep; but 
it was getting late, and I had a feeling that it was quite 
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possible that the 41st D.S.C. might also be loading at 
Montagnana during the day, and, if so, the sooner we 
filled up the Railhead vard the better, for first come first 
served ! 

As soon as they had conveniently blocked the yard I 
told them to turn in and get what rest they could, for there 
was still no sign of a Pack, and, loath as I was to suggest it, 
it was quite possible that another trip would have to be 
made back to Mantova that night for “ Italian Rations.”’ 

Ob! the horrible thought ; for the next morning the 
Division would have got another twenty-six kilometres 
ahead. Fifty-six kilometres back to Mantova, eleven 
hours to load, and eighty-two kilometres back again to 
catch up the Division. One hundred and thirty-eight 
kilometres in all, apart from the best part of a day to 
load, thrown into the bargain. What a nightmare! 

We were comparatively well off, however, for we were 
not dumping for consumption the same day, as the 41st 
D.3.C. were doing. They had lost the day in hand on that 
“Ttalian Ration” night at Mantova, and, try as they would, 
they could not catch up again. Im fact, I believe I am 
correct in saying that, on one occasion if not on more, 
dumping was so late in the morning that units had to 
move off without their breakfasts, and had also to break 
into their ‘‘ iron rations ”’ (a first-aid ration always carried 
by a soldier, and only to be used in the case of emergency). 
It meant hard work for us, but we never lost that day in 
hand, and whenever we dumped it was always for the 
following day’s consumption. 

Barlee took charge of the lorries at Railhead whilst 
Thomas turned in for a rest, which he well deserved. He 
was “ doggo,” and, I am afraid, forgot to report that he 
had arrived four lorries short! It subsequently transpired 
that two had capsized on the road from Mantova owing to _ 
the drivers falling asleep at the wheel, and the other two 
he could not account for. Probably they lost their way 
in the fog. 

What about the Pack, for there was no sign of it for 
the third day in succession? I tried all that afternoon 
to get through on a civil telephone to the various stations 
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and junctions down the line to see if I could get any news of 
it, but with no result. There was as yet no British telephone, 
and I had to use the civil exchange. It was exasperating 
how little the civilians seemed to realize that their country 
was at war, and that the whole of their Second Army 
was in retreat. They did not seem to have yet grasped 
the meaning of the word “‘ WAR.” I could get no priority 
calls, and, try as I would, I was given no preference over 
civilian subscribers. 

Further difficulties cropped up during the afternoon, 
for, with the number of lorries that were accumulating 
for repairs by the workshops, the three left behind at 
Mantova (two without tyres, and the other at the bottom 
of the embankment), and the two that were lost I was 
confronted with a serious shortage of lorries, for it was 
essential that I should have a few ‘“‘spares’’ in reserve. I 
therefore decided that later in the evening I would go back 
to Mantova and try to get some more Fiats loaned to me. 

Petrol and lubricating oils were also running short, 
and I was grateful to Providence for the small reserve of 
each that I still held at Mantova. So I despatched five 
Fiats under charge of a trustworthy sergeant to go back 
to Mantova and collect the balance of petrol and oils. 
I also sent off a despatch-rider to Voghera, now two hundred 
and twenty kilometres behind us, to inquire after the motor- 
cyclist whom I had left in hospital, for I did not want 
the lad to think that I had forgotten him, and besides I 
was anxious to hear how he was getting on. 

We waited about at Railhead until it was dark, but still 
with no sign or news of the Pack, so there was nothing 
for it but to ¢tvek back to Mantova and draw “ Italian 
Rations ’”’ again, providing, of course, there were even these 
to be had. What were the Directorate Staff doing who 
were responsible for these arrangements? How much 
longer was it going on? 

Headed by Spencer on a car, the column started off for 
Mantova about nine o’clock. They were most unfortunate, 
for there was the same damnable cold fog as the night closed 
in. It had been distinctly understood that Spencer was 
to go ahead and look in at aes station on the way to 
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Mantova on the off-chance of picking up news of the train, 
and for this purpose I had lent him Antonio, who was 
always much in request. If only Spencer could discover 
the whereabouts of the Pack, the journey to Mantova 
would be avoided. In the event of his finding it he was 
at once to send a despatch-rider on to me at Mantova 
with a report on the situation and the action that he was 
taking, for I was going back to Mantova myself in the other 
car in the hope of being able to get the loan of some Fiats. 
I had already sent a despatch-rider to Mantova to detain 
the sergeant who had left earlier in the day to collect our 
petrol and oils, for the supply lorries, on arriving at Mantova, 
would be able to fill up there themselves; and I should 
need his lorries later for supplies. 

Spencer met with better fortune than I did, for although 
he had no luck at Bevilacqua, upon inquiring at Legnago, 
about sixteen kilometres back, he got news of the Pack. 
It had passed through Sanguinetto, and with reasonable 
luck could be expected at Montagnana by midnight. It 
was like a tonic for him. Our first Pack train! The 
lorries were turned round, and they headed back again 
for Montagnana, where they arrived just before midnight. 
Great was the surprise of some of the Supply personnel, 
who had been asleep in the back of the lorries, on finding, 
when they began to take off their coats to deal with the 
“Italian Rations,”’ that they were back again in Montagnana ! 

Meanwhile, although the road to Mantova was a fairly 
simple one, I managed to lose my way in the fog, and did 
not arrive there till after 11 p.m. The S.M.T.O. having 
moved for goodness knows where, and having left behind 
no indication of his whereabouts, I hunted about the town 
for some other Transport Directorate Office, and was just 
in time to find an A.S.C. Lt.-Colonel retiring to bed. I 
told him my needs and explained to him my position, and 
begged the loan of some of the Fiats that I had seen parked 
up in the Square. I am afraid he was irritable, for he 
said he had been up since nine o’clock that morning, and 
as it was now already past eleven, and he was very tired, 
the matter could wait till the morning. Poor fellow, what 
a time he was having; a whole day without any sleep ! 
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I then got on to a blue Captain fellow, who was much 
more sympathetic, and after some persuasion I managed 
to get twenty Fiats out of him—a good haul, and well 
worth the hundred and twelve kilometres trip. There 
was a fly in the ointment, however—I should have to find 
my own drivers. Where were they to come from at that 
time of the night? 

As I was racking my brains for a solution, for I had no 
men to spare, Spencer’s despatch-rider reported to say that 
a Pack had been found, and that the column was returning 
to Montagnana. Cheerio—that was indeed better news ! 
An idea struck me; I would send back two lorries with 
the sergeant who had come down for the petrol and let him 
fetch twenty drivers from the column, and bring them 
back as soon as possible; whilst the drivers of the other 
three lorries that he had brought down could be filling 
up the tanks, etc., of the new lorries for the drivers when 
they should turn up. I also decided that as soon as I 
got back I would get into touch with the Division and see 
whether they could find me men from the infantry who 
had had experience in driving either cars or lorries. 

It was still pitch dark, foggy and freezing when I got 
back to Montagnana about three o’clock in the morning— 
passing, just as I arrived, the sergeant, who was making 
back for Mantova again with the twenty drivers whom 
he had gone up to fetch. He was having a sticky night, to be 
sure; two journeys by lorry to Mantova and back, two 
hundred and twenty-five kilometres, just as a little side- 
line ! 

I was quite satisfied, however, that he would see it through 
for me, for he was a resourceful fellow, and in choosing 
him for the job I had not forgotten one of many previous 
little experiences—one with an A.P.M. during the Somme 
offensive in July, 1916. In those days our Railhead was 
at Albert, and our camp about twenty kilometres behind. 
Roads during the daytime as well as most of the night 
were fearfully congested; and it took us a long time to 
cover those twenty kilometres, a block in the traffic for 
a couple of hours being a common occurrence. 

Somehow or other—I only heard the story six months’ 
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later—this sergeant managed to get hold of the armlet 
of a Traffic Control man, and, whenever his convoy was 
‘‘held up” for any length of time, he used to hop off the 
leading lorry and make his way up to the cross-roads, 
adjusting the armlet as he went along. Brushing aside 
the unoffending and unsuspecting “Control” on duty, 
he took the situation in hand himself. Lorries here and 
wagons there, no one dared to disobey, for he had a way 
with him. Up came his lormies and away as if by magic, 
and as magically he himself disappeared also ! 

But he played this game once too often, for one day an 
A.P.M. tured up on a tour of inspection. Lorries here 
and wagons there, and out of sight went his little convoy 
—he was left behind—for he dared not leave the post 
whilst the A.P.M. was watching. It was a full half-hour 
after his lorries had passed before the A.P.M. went his 
way, not having forgotten to congratulate him on the 
manner in which he had handled the traffic! It must 
have been rather a trying ordeal, for I don’t know what 
would have happened to him if he had been detected. 

Meanwhile Spencer, on arriving back at Montagnana, 
made straight for Railhead, turned out the R.S.O. and 
his staff, and got busy on the Pack, which proved to be one 
for approximately 60,000, about three times the size of 
an ordinary Divisional Pack. They could find no way- 
bills on the train, and therefore could only roughly gauge 
its composition. Loading was done in fine time, and was 
completed before daylight, about 4.15 a.m., when off 
they went to dump round about Albettone, thirty-two 
kilometres forward in a north-easterly direction, for the 
Division were now bearing north. 

We were most anxious to dump as soon as possible 
and get back to Railhead and load again while we had 
the chance. Although it still meant a very heavy time for 
every one, yet anything was preferable to “Italian Rations”’ 
from Mantova. A full hour was wasted in finding the camp 
of one of the Divisional Train Coy.’s. The guide who had 
been posted to direct lorries to the spot for dumping, which 
happened to be alongside their camp, had long since tired 
and turned in, and it was with the greatest difficulty that 
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an officer of the company was found, awakened, and turned 
out of his comfortable bed, full of grouses and grievances 
at the lorries being so many hours late. He had expected 
them about tea-time; why couldn’t they have arrived 
at a reasonable hour instead of that unearthly hour of 
the night ? His men had had a long day, and it was not 
fair on them that they should be turned out so early in 
the morning ! 

The Divisional Train Coy.’s had quite a good time com- 
paratively ; they had little to worry about, for if the stuff 
didn’t arrive that was not their fault; they had not got 
to find it—that was our business; they only got tired 
from waiting about for it. Whilst we were chasing all 
over the country, they were fortunately able to appreciate 
the comforts of a good billet. 

“ But, my dear fellow, lorries never get tired,’’ was the 
remark made me once by the Adjutant of a Divisional Train 
when I happened to be telling him of a heavy time that 
the lorries had been having. His intelligence was not 
sufficiently acute for him to realize that an essential part 
of a mobile lorry is its driver. 

If only people would take the trouble to make themselves 
acquainted, even but slightly, with the conditions under 
which others with whom they have to deal exist, business 
both official and otherwise would be greatly simplified. 
Chits, correspondence, and strafes would be reduced, and 
misunderstandings avoided. I don’t mean to suggest 
that you can live without little differences now and then ; 
they do good, they act as a spring cleaning! But it is 
impossible to be really efficient on a mere paper acquaint- 
ance with those with whom you have to deal ; you naturally 
mistrust each other. You must be friends, and it is impos- 
sible to be friends unless you are in sympathy with each 
other ; and this can only be attained by personal contact. 

I remember the D.A. and Q.M.G. of the XIV Corps 
once saying to an officer whom he had occasion to “ tell 
off ’’ :—‘‘ This is not a paper Corps, paper is scarce ; besides, 
paper is a sign of inefficiency.” 

That morning, Friday, was the first time the drivers 
really had an opportunity to look round and take a breather 
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since we had commenced feeding the Division on the pre- 
vious Tuesday morning ; for by ten o'clock in the morning 
most of them had returned from dumping. 

Another drawing and dumping had, however, to be done 
before the day was out; for the dumping that we had 
just finished in the early hours of the morning should 
strictly speaking have been carried out the day before, 
if conditions had permitted. 

It was little use going up to Railhead much before four 
o'clock in the afternoon, for the 41st D.S.C. were up there 
drawing from the same Pack. I remember their C.O. 
that afternoon coming up to me in the Railhead yard— 
as cool as a cucumber was not exactly the way to describe 
him. I was sorry for him, for he seemed to be in a devil 
of a mess; no petrol or oils had come up on the Pack, 
and of lubricating oil he said he had run completely dry, ex- 
cepting for what the lorries actually had in their engines. 


CHAPTER XIV 
“EVERYBODY WAS VERY BUSY” 


THINGS were bucking up considerably, for during the 
_ afternoon a batch of Infantry drivers arrived from the 
Division in response to my appeal. We were not the only 
people canvassing drivers from the Infantry, for a driver 
had to be found for every Fiat lorry taken over, and, as 
these ran into hundreds, it can be imagined that many an 
artful fellow claimed to have been a taxi or lorry-driver 
in pre-war days when he saw there was a chance of getting 
out of the ranks! The damage that was done by these 
Infantry drivers to brand-new lorries during those first 
few weeks was simply appalling, damage that ran into 
thousands of pounds. We could have well done with some 
of those M.T. drivers who had been roped into the Infantry 
earlier in the year. This fiasco seemed almost to have 
come as a judgment. 

As soon as the 41st D.S.C. had got clear of Railhead, 
we pulled in and began loading again for the second time 
that day. The Pack was approximately a 60,000; and 
as a Divisional strength is normally 20,000, and the 
41st and ourselves had already drawn, another 20,000 
rations should have remained, and, of course, a corre- 
sponding proportion of forage. 

As we were clearing the train we had the unpleasant 
surprise of finding that there was practically no preserved 
meat left. Whether the 41st had taken more than their 
share, whether insufficient had been put on at the Base, or 
whether some had been taken off on the way up we had 
no idea; for there were no waybills. I should suspect that 
the last was the most likely explanation. 

11 
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So another trip had to be made to Mantova to draw 
Italian meat rations. Fuel was also needed, so ten Fiats 
in all were despatched post-haste to Mantova. Fuel 
for the troops was a serious problem, for coal was absolutely 
unobtainable in the country: wood and logs were burnt 
everywhere; and most of the local supply had already 
been commandeered and reserved for the Italian Govern- 
ment. There were sharp frosts and heavy fogs each night, 
and it would be criminal to let the troops go without fuel 
if it could be possibly avoided, although it was imprac- 
ticable to let them have their full ration, which amounted 
to thirty-five or forty tons daily. I believe that the 
41st Division, who were marching up alongside our 
Division, never saw a stick of fuel throughout the whole 
of that week. 

As the Division had again moved forward during the 
day, and the Refilling Points were consequently new to 
every one, I held the main column back, hour after hour, 
hoping for the return of the meat and fuel lorries from 
Mantova, so that they might all go up together. But 
as by 10.0 p.m. they had still not returned, I dared not 
keep the column back any longer, so sent them off under 
charge of Barlee. 

A few minutes after midnight the lorries from Mantova 
reported in. The drivers were given a bit of supper and 
then packed off again with as detailed instructions as pos- 
sible as to where to find the dumps. To enable the troops 
to have their meat and fuel it had meant a run of one 
hundred and seventy-six kilometres for these ten lorries 
before they got back to camp again. 

They all seemed to lose their way that night. It was 
a very tricky route, for the dumps were away up side-roads 
off the beaten track. There seemed to be hardly a sign- 
post in the neighbourhood, and the country was honey- 
combed with roads and lanes running in all directions, 
each as like to another as two peas. How, in the name 
of fortune, a driver coming to a fork in a road could tell 
which of the two to take, in a fog so thick that he could 
not see a hand held up in front of his face, goodness knows | 
Our drivers were marvels at finding their way about ; 
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put them down anywhere you like, and I believe they would 
find their way home blindfolded. 

I wonder there is not a paragraph in “ Field Service 
Regulations,’ reading :—‘‘In the event of an Expedi- 
tionary Force marching through an unknown country 
it should be arranged for one officer in one car, with one 
map, one brush, and one pot of paint to precede the said 
Force and clearly mark out, by means of arrows, the routes 
to be taken by transport of the said Force, etc., etc.” It 
would have saved the lorries endless trouble and delay, 
and would have been a very simple thing to do. I should 
have done it myself if I had known where we were going 
to, and if I had had the time. I noticed later that the 
French did this for their transport when they rushed their 
troops up to the “ Salient’ to our assistance. 

A week that had been full of movement and event for 
us was drawing to a close. Was Sunday going to be a day 
of rest for us, I wondered ? Sundays in the Army so often 
are! No one seemed to know where we were bound for, 
where the Austrians were, or whether we were going to 
attack or defend? With the exception of the retreating 
Army we had not yet seen an Italian soldier, although 
the country was trenched and wired, and bridges across 
roads and rivets were mined and ready to “ put up.” 

It was an uncanny feeling advancing through such 
country, and occasionally I had the conviction that the 
whole thing was a gigantic ruse, and that we would 
eventually find ourselves unexpectedly face to face with 
the enemy with all means of escape cut off. Caught like 
rats in a trap! 

I am afraid the lorries did not return in convoy style 
the following morning, for they came in by driblets, com- 
mencing to arrive from about 2.0 a.m. and continuing to 
roll in until well on into the morning. The men had no 
more rest, I am afraid, than they could get whilst eating 
their breakfasts, for I had had news of the arrival of another 
and smaller Pack, and I don’t mind acknowledging that 
I had made up my mind that we were going to be the first 
to draw from it! So round again to Railhead to pack 
up and wait. Trains of all compositions and descriptions 
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passed through during the morning and early afternoon 
—troops moving up and empties coming back. 

We found our Pack, about midday, side-tracked and 
in a position totally impossible to load from. We fussed 
and pushed about for a couple of hours trying to get it 
shunted into a convenient siding, but without avail, and 
when we returned from a hasty lunch round the corner 
we found that the Pack had disappeared ! 

It had been sent on to Saletto, the next station up the 
line, to get it out of the way. Lackaday, what fools those 
Italian officials were! We waited about all the afternoon 
for it to return, and eventually we discovered that the 
engine which had taken it up there had broken down— 
the only available engine on the line. So we packed up 
and pushed off to Saletto, for if the train wouldn’t come to 
us, we would go to the train. Saletto was certainly not 
a model Railhead, for we had to “‘ hump ”’ the stuff across 
numerous lines and platforms, a most tiring and annoying 
performance. 

Who was responsible for these Pack trains? Not a 
spot of meat again. It was really too bad—was there 
any one looking after them at all? There used to be such 
people as Train Conducting Officers, officers who lived on 
trains and saw them through from end to end and were 
responsible for them in transit. It may hardly be credited, 
but I was afterwards told that the cause of the delay and 
loss of our Packs was because the Italian officials were 
under the impression that the transport of troops came 
before all else ; and they had, therefore, side-tracked our 
Packs to let troops go through. What did they imagine 
our troops were going to feed on in the meantime, I wonder ? 
Surely somebody could have discovered that earlier? 

How useful half a dozen Train Conducting Officers would 
have been in the circumstances—they would have been 
worth their weight in gold. But I don’t altogether blame 
the Italian officials; the fault, I think, lay elsewhere. 
A change of administration was just then in progress ; 
the Army Corps was ceasing to function, and a G.H.Q. 
was taking over; and there appeared to be a period of 
interregnum when nobody was functioning, a period when 
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“ pips ’’ were being replaced by “ crowns ”’ in quick succes- 
sion, and sleeves were being bared for imsigna of a higher 
order upon the shoulder. Everybody was very busy ! 

Just as I was sending off to Mantova to draw meat 
again, Spencer rushed excitedly in to say that he had 
found two meat trucks tacked on to the end of a passenger 
train that had just arrived. The Lord be praised. I 
was grateful not to have to send those lorries off, for it 
would have been a two hundred and twenty-four kilometres 
trip before they could have collected and dumped that 
meat. Think of it. Not a word to any one—off came 
those trucks! No one was more willing than the Supply 
personnel, who shouldered them round to the sidings. 
Waiting for engines that had broken down was a weary 
process, and we needed the meat. It was soon brought round 
to the column and distributed amongst the grouped lorries. 

It must not be forgotten that the Division were daily 
moving forward in marches of about twenty-four kilometres, 
and had now got up as far as the Camisano district, fifty- 
six kilometres in advance of us and the Railhead. It was 
most necessary that our Railhead should be moved up for 
the following day, so as to save the hundred and twelve 
dead kilometres that would otherwise have been involved 
if it had remained at Montagnana. This was, therefore, 
represented to Corps H.Q. with a request that it might be 
done, if the arrangement had not already been made. We 
had only that afternoon discovered their whereabouts, for 
we had not received any of the usual daily ‘‘ Disposition 
Reports,” and had not the least idea where any one was 
located. 

About 8.30 in the evening, and just as the column was 
moving off, I had a visit from the O.C. Corps Supply Column, 
who gave me a Routine Order with a serial number One, 
which drew attention to the fact that, from that day, 
the 17th D.S.C. came under him for administration. Al- 
though all Corps’ had a Supply Column, H.Q., who were 
supposed to be a kind of father to the Divisional Supply 
Columns in their respective Corps—and I might add, by 
the way, that they drew a special and additional pay for 
the care that they were supposed to take of their children 
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—yet this was the first time that I had either seen or heard 
of ours since we had arrived in Italy. ‘‘ Command Pay” 
was always a sore point with D.S.C.’s; we seemed to do 
all the commanding, and had to accept the responsibilities 
of our Units, and certainly did the work; yet some one 
else, sitting in an office, drew our “ Command Pay.” 

The O.C. gave me no information, and he had no idea where 
our Kailhead would be for the following day, in fact he 
seemed to know nothing and I think he had come round 
to see what news he could get out of me. As it was now 
late and I was waiting to get the column going I packed 
him oft as soon as I respectfully could, so that I might 
be able to get on with my work. I had decided to go with 
the column that night and to help Thomas, for they had 
a long run ahead of them; and, as all Refilling Points 
had suddenly been changed owing to the discovery at the last 
moment that there was only one bridge across the River 
Brenta that would carry loaded lorries, I thought there 
would probably be difficulties and complications. I let 
the column get ahead and followed later on in my car. 

I always thought that I had a bump of direction, but 
I lost myself in the fog again that night for the second 
time, although I had Antonio with me. A fine lorry- 
driver I should have made! It made me, however, even 
more than before, understand the difficulties under which 
lorries and drivers were working. At one farm we had 
the greatest trouble in knocking any one up. We began 
by tapping lightly on the door, and on receiving no reply 
we doubled the dose, and continued strengthening it 
until Antonio, the car-driver and myself were hammering 
on the doors and windows with all our force! Very timidly, 
and with the utmost caution and care, an upstairs window 
gradually began to open. They were properly scared; 
they said they thought we were Austrians. If they had 
only known—we were merely ‘“ The Mad 17th!” 

What a journey that was up to Camisano, still freezing 
and the fifth consecutive night of fog. Did 1 wish that 
we were back in Flanders? I hardly know ; I was certainly 
getting fed up. Why hadn’t we mistaken our road out 
of Lyon, and run over the Swiss frontier by mistake ?¢ 


CHAPTER XV 
C.0.’s AND) C.0.’S 


I wonder which is the worst, having too much to do, or 
having too little? I always thought—-having too little to 
do. But if any one had asked me on that Camisano night 
I think I should have probably said—Having too much to 
do! One is never satisfied. You are always wanting what 
you can’t get, and when you’ve got it you don’t want it; 
you're wanting something else! Perversity and ambition ! 

As a typical example of the former, I once had a C.O. 
who was never satisfied ; or perhaps I should say—I once 
knew a C.O.—but what matter if the cap fits! Whenever 
we were settled in a comfortable camp he would be pining 
to be in a town, and when the company were billeted in 
a town he pined to be back againinacamp. He thought 
more of getting a comfortable billet for himself than he 
did of the comfort of the whole company ; and the annoying 
part of the thing was that even when he had one he wanted 
to change it ! 

And to think of it, all for the sake of being near women, 
and such women too. “I have a good billet here for one 
hundred men,” said a certain Town Major. “ Oh, it’s not the 
men I am bothering about—it’s the officers’ billets,”’ was the 
reply. (His cwn billet he meant, he included us as camou- 
flage.) The Town Major replied, “‘Oh, I beg your pardon ; 
I thought, as C.O., that you had come over to see about 
the comforts of your men.” And he never even blushed. 

He used to come down to breakfast in the morning and 
order a boiled egg; and when, five minutes later, it was 
brought in, he would want to know why it hadn’t been 
fried? Ma for! what next? This sort of discontent 
is highly infectious; it spreads; and when a malady 
spreads it immediately promis an epidemic, and once 
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you have a rot of this kind in a company it is as bad as the 
plague; only the handicap is a mora] instead of a physical one. 

Fellows of this sort should not be allowed to command 
companies ; but how is any one who should know to know, 
when their officers and men see their Shows through for 
them? A C.O. who won’t or who can’t help himself (one 
is as bad as the other) doesn’t deserve to be helped; he 
deserves to be “ let down,” and if he is “ let down”’ sufh- 
ciently often he may possibly begin to realize his worth- 
lessness, or at any rate other people may. 

You cannot drive men; they are not lumps of lead, and 
unless you look after them they certainly won’t look after you. 
It is only common sense; there are always two sides to a 
bargain. If you are being supplied with rotten eggs you may 
put up with them for a time, but if they don’t soon improve 
in their quality you begin looking round for yourself. 

So with men, if you don’t look after them they will 
begin looking after themselves, and when there is a sticky 
or heavy job to be done, and it is a case of putting in over- 
time or leaving it till the morning they will let it rip, you 
bet, and I don’t blame them. But look after them and 
they will burst themselves for you. I have proved it over 
and over again. Keenness amongst mien, however, is not 
immortal, it has to be fostered and encouraged, and nothing 
breeds keenness in a company more than a keen C.O. 

There are C.O.’s and C.O.’s, and I am afraid there are 
quite a number of the latter category to be found, from what 
one hears. In a quickly organized civilian army I suppose 
‘“‘ misfits’ are unavoidable, but it is hard on the junior 
Sub., often a man of the world who has been used to employ- 
ing labour half his lifetime, to be under the direction and 
orders of a young “ upstart,”’ often only just out of his 
‘teens, who has never had the opportunity of giving an 
order in his life—a fellow who isn’t accustomed to take 
orders certainly isn’t fit to give them. 

In such cases it is the business of their Subs. to “‘ learn” 
them, not only for their own salvation, but also for the good 
of the Show. The process needs considerable tact and 
perseverance, for it is not every C.O. who will feed from 
the hand, so to speak, although some take to it like a duck 
to water. A tough case is the fellow who has only been 
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at a job a fortnight, yet knows everything there is to be 
known. It is wonderful, however, what can be done 
with a little gentle and “intensive ”’ persuasion. 

I once knew a subaltern who possessed a wonderful 
power in this direction. If he wanted his C.O. out of the 
way on any particular day, he would begin by suggesting 
at breakfast one morning that he did not look quite up to 
the mark, and add a little more to the suggestion at each 
meal, until, on the prearranged day, his C.O. would be 
down with corns, neuralgia, the ‘flu, or whatever malady 
this young gentleman had chosen for the purpose! Of 
course it was risky work, for you can never play with fire 
without getting burnt at times. His C.O. might have 
turned round and asked him what he was playing at. 

Earlier in the war I knew a fellow who was dumped into 
the command of a company by influence. He appeared 
a hopeless case for the moulding process, besides being an 
outsider. I heartily sympathized with every one who 
had to serve under him. I met him in France a couple 
of years later, and I shouldn’t have known him—-he was 
so altered. Some of his subs. had evidently taken him 
in hand and “ learn’t ’’ him. 

There is the C.O., who is known as ‘‘ A damned good 
sort,” the fellow who doesn’t bother about anything, 
and who is quite content to let things “rip.”” His fancy- 
coloured car is in tip-top condition, for it has to be ready 
for a trip to Abbeville or Boulogne at a moment’s notice. 
His mess contains an array of bottles of various shapes 
and colours—visitors are always welcome. In_ short, 
he is game for anything except work, His N.C.O.’s run 
his company for him, unless one of the subalterns should 
happen to have an ability for administration; but this 
tendency is discouraged. If the C.O. should be asked 
how he would feel if an Inspecting Officer paid him an 
unexpected visit, his reply would probably be—“ Oh! 
I would get through somehow; come round to the Mess, 
old thing, and have a quick one!” 

A certain $.M.T.O. once rang up on the telephone the 
company office of a certain ‘‘damned good sort.” The 
conversation, I believe, was something like this :-— 

“T want to speak to Captain X.” 
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“I’m sorry, Sir, but Captain X is out.” 

“Where is he?” 

“I am afraid I don't know, Sir.” 

“‘ Well, then, I will speak to one of the other officers.” 

“ All right, Sir, half a minute, please.” (An excited hunt 
followed in the endeavour to unearth an officer.) 

“ T am sorry, Sir, but I am afraid I can’t find an officer 
just for the moment. Will you leave a message, please?” 

“‘ Where’s the orderly officer ? ”’ 

‘1 don’t know, Sir.”’ 

“Who is he ? ” 

“Half a minute, please, Sir.” (Rapid reference was 
then made to the Company’s Daily Orders.) 

‘‘ Warrant Officer Z, Sir.” 

‘But damn it all, Warrant Officer Z was transferred 
to the Nth Supply Column over a week ago!”’ 

‘I am sorry, Sir, but he is down for orderly officer in 
last night’s orders signed by the C.O.”’ 

It is reported that the S.M.T.O. here put down the tele- 
phone and ordered his car to be sent round to his office. 
If I remember right I rather think a scene occurred later 
in the evening, one that might be compared with the spectacle 
of an indignant wife waiting behind the front door with 
a poker in her hand for her husband who keeps late hours 
in a neighbour’s house ! 

Then there is the ‘“‘ Worm.” The Worm is essentially 
a selfish person, for his intelligence is seldom suficiently 
developed to enable him to view circumstances broad- 
mindedly. But primarily the Worm is a coward. He 
not only allows himself to be trodden upon and squashed, 
but he makes no eftort to defend those poor unfortunate 
individuals who are dependent upon his support. 

He has no opinions of his own worth mentioning, and he 
is usually carried away by whatever wind happens to be 
blowing—like a paper bag in a gale—and it is therefore 
unwise to depend upon any promise given you by a Worm. 
He looks soft, probably he feels soft—he certainly is soft 
—for he has allowed himself to be squashed for so long that 
what little individuality he may have once had has long 
ago been squeezed out of him. Such is the genuine article 
—‘ The Worm.” 
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There’s yet another breed—the fellow who suffers from 
hallucinations and thinks that he sees a D.S.O. hanging 
up in front of his nose! Whilst others do the work for 
him, he keeps his eyes riveted in a glassy gaze on that 
fascinating little dangling object. 

He is always picturing to himself the day when he hopes 
to meet the King face to face at an Investiture and person- 
ally receive the Royal recognition for the work that he 
believes he has so efficiently performed. Nothing must 
stand in the way of that D.S.O.—whatever the cost. 
““Never mind; push them off again,” is his favourite 
reply to the sergeant-major when he is told that his 
men have been out all day and had no dinner. 

And lastly, there’s the breed which I will christen the 
‘ Acolyte,” for its familiar army nomenclature would hardly 
stand the light of print! You know the way those little 
fellows follow the priest round the altar; here, there, and 
everywhere, always hanging on to his heels ready to do his 
bidding. Yes, the ‘ Acolyte,” it’s a nasty breed. 

But it must be remembered, however, that in the Army 
a man is not exactly the maker of his own destiny, inso- 
much as he has to take what jobs are given him—he 
can’t pick and choose for himself. It stands to reason, 
therefore, I suppose, owing to tbe lightning speed and 
growth of our civilian army, that there must occasionally 
be men in positions of responsibility who have no night 
to be there; and similarly others who may possibly have 
been overlooked and whose abilities are not fully recognized. 
Some have had the opportunites, the chance, or luck, shall 
we call it; whilst others—well, they haven’t—that’s all. 

But enough about C.O.’s—I could write a whole volume 
on the subject ; I have been one myself, and 1 have served 
under them ; and, besides, the types that I have referred 
to are without doubt the exceptions to the rule. An 
ideal C.O. should be a_ thornughbred—Maeterlinck’s 
“Spirit.” As the “Spirit of the Hive” that he talks 
about in his ‘“‘ Life of the Bee,’’ so a C.O. should be the 
“‘ Spirit’ of his company. “ Spirit ’—that subtle inde- 
scribable influence that holds and binds everything 
together. ‘‘ L’unton fait la force.” 
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CHAPTER XVI 
THE GENERAL THANKS US 


WE had the usual difficulties in finding the Refilling Points, 
and lorries did not begin to rendezvous in the Square at 
Camisano much before 4 a.m. There were the usual 
little Divisional notice-boards hanging outside billets, 
white on green—A.D.M.S., D.A.D.O.S., ““B’’ Mess, etc. 
It was still pitch dark and every one was asleep in bed; 
there wasn’tasoulabout. ItwasSunday morning. Sunday 
—that conventional day specially set apart from the other 
six days of the week for a change of clothes and clock- 
winding ! 

Things had been going better for the last forty-eight 
hours, and I had decided to bank on my luck, and trust 
that the Corps had been able to move up our Railhead. 
I had left Frier behind to represent me at Montagnana 
with the workshops, for that was still my official H.Q. 
He had a despatch-rider with him, and I had arranged 
that immediately he got any news about Railhead he 
was to communicate with me, c/o Divisional H.Q. at a chateau 
just outside Camisano. 

A few hours were still left before it would be light, and, 
as our work was over for the moment, I tned to persuade 
Thomas and Spencer to come round to the chdteau with 
me, for I guessed that we should be able to find a chair 
or sofa on which we could get a few hours’ sleep, as all 
three of us were desperately tired and worn out. No, 
they preferred to have a sleep in the back of a lorry. So 
I left them and drove round to the chéieau, and no sooner 
had I sat down in a wicker chair in the hall than I was 
fast asleep. 

But it was only for a couple of hours; I was far more 
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sleepy when I was awakened than when I sat down! Frier’s 
despatch-rider had arrived with a message. Was I dreaming 
or was I awake? I shook myself, and, foolish as it may 
appear, I put my hand out to touch him to make sure. 
Yes, he was there all right. I rubbed my eyes, opened 
the despatch and tried to read. The words seemed blurred. 
I don’t think I had ever been so tired in all my life. It 
had been a week of continual strain and anxiety. 

What was Frier talking about? “The O.C. Corps 
Supply Column is very angry with you for having moved 
without orders. He says the lorries should not have 
moved by night. . .”’. The lorries should not have moved 
by night! How pathetic. How were the Division to get 
their food, I wonder, if we all spent our nights in bed as 
he was doing? What did it all mean? What affected 
me more, however, was an order to send eight lorries at 
once to the 48th Division at Isola-Bella-Scala for temporary 
duty. How cruel, when I hadn’t a single lorry to spare. 
But in the Army an order is an order, and the lorries had 
to go, and within an hour they’d left. It was all very well 
to rob Peter to pay Paul, but what price poor Peter? 
Peter didn’t exactly see the joke! But even that was not 
all; I had to report personally to the O.C. at Montagnana, 
where he had moved his office, with the least possible 
delay. 

What time was it? Just past seven. I made my way 
upstairs to the bedrooms and found the D.A.Q.M.G., 
stretching himself out with a yawn. I told him briefly 
the position, and how impossible it was to carry on unless 
I was left alone. He was very sympathetic, and insisted 
on my sharing his early-morning cup of tea. He slipped 
on some clothes and we went over together and saw the 
Colonel and explained to him what had happened. The 
Colonel was equally sympathetic and gave me an order 
in writing to remain with my column and carry out my 
programme as I had arranged. 

He also dictated a letter to the Corps H.Q. asking that 
instructions might be issued for the lorries to be returned 
to me at once, and that I might be left alone to carry 
out my primary duty, 1.¢.. that of feeding the 23rd Division. 
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It was signed by the General himself, and sent over to 
Corps H.Q. by special despatch-nder. 

I had a wash and clean up in the Colonel’s room, and a 
breakfast downstairs in ““A’’ Mess. How I enjoyed that 
breakfast, for meals for us all had been very irregular and 
often far between, and then usually only what we could get 
from the men’s cook-house. To add to the enjoyment 
of my breakfast, in the middle of it I was told that Railhead 
had been moved up to Pojana, a matter of five kilometres 
only from where I was sitting. What joy! 

After breakfast I sent Frier back his despatch-rider 
with a respectful note for the O.C. Corps Supply Column 
to say that his instruction regarding the despatch of the 
lorries had been complied with, but that I regretted I should 
be unable to report to him in person, for I had since received 
orders from the Division to remain at Camisano with my 
column. 

It was nine o'clock, and I was just getting into the car 
to rejoin the lorries on the Square, when the Colonel told 
me the General wished to see me and express his apprecia- 
tion. I was pleased at the idea of the General wishing 
to thank us for what we were doing, but as soon as I had 
approached and saluted him, I was aching to get away 
again. I could easily have stood a strafing, but a bit of 
praise, as 1 was feeling then, would have been more than 
I could stand. I was overtired. I gave him a second 
salute on top of the first and retired. Whether he said 
anything I can’t remember, but I think he understood. 
I very nearly made a fool of myself. 

The Colonel came down to the Square in the car with me, 
for he said he would like a parade of my men to thank them 
personally, on behalf of the Division, for the work they 
had been doing. I am afraid it was rather a “‘rag-time”’ 
parade: the drivers had just commenced to clean up their 
lorries, and the cooks were in the middle of washing up 
their dixies after the breakfast they had been having in 
the Square. It was a kind thought, and I am sure the men 
appreciated it. 

The A.S.C. do some work at times; it is not all joy 
riding! Some one has to look after the grub, and if it wasn’t 
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one person, it would have to be another. I think I am 
safe in saying that the majority of fellows in the A.S.C. 
appreciate their comparative security ; and when there 
is an opportunity of “making good-’” to the Infantry, 
the A.S.C. are not found wanting. 

I don’t think that the average infantryman, or officer 
either for the matter of that, realizes the difficulties that 
the A.S.C. sometimes have. I wonder if any of them, 
during that eventful week, ever gave a thought to their 
rations, except toeat them? That awful “ Italian Ration ”’ 
night at Mantova, those long all-night runs through fog 
and cold. ... It was a pleasure to do it for them, but 
I wonder if they ever guessed ? I don’t think so. 

The Infantry—what fellows! Fellows who had in a 
moment given up everything, everything that was dear 
to them, that meant most to them. Their wives, their 
children, their homes, their certain three and four pounds 
a week, aye, and their twenty pounds a week. They 
flocked in their thousands to be recruited. What for? 
For a shilling a day! 

To face bayonet and machine gun, the shell and the 
bullet, mines from beneath them, and bombs from above, 
mud and discomfort, barbed wire and devilries. What 
lads! For a shilling a day! 

Seventy-two pounds was the weight of their kit; mile 
after mile would they march, in scorching sun and pelting 
rain, with that pack on their back. Worn out and weary, 
foot-sore and blistered, hungry—nothing to eat since 
daybreak. Would a man fall out? No, not till he fainted. 
There were no medals for this endurance ; no medals were 
asked for. How one admired and respected them, those 
heroes. For a shilling a day! 

It was coming! All ranks had visited the landscape 
model laid out in detail. For days fatigue parties had been 
forming the forward ammunition dumps. Risk? It was 
hazardous work, for the enemy had become suspicious. 
Under shell-fire they worked. For a shilling a day! 

‘Get behind them at Zero’”’ was the order; but what 
an effort, what fatigue, what determination in the carrying 
out of that order. The communication trench became 
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blocked. Oh! the mud, the wet, the cold. Had the 
enemy heard them, or was it ill-luck, the time and place 
of their barrage? Down it came, nght on that trench— 
twenty maimed and groaning heroes. For a shilling a day ! 

Did a single man show funk, did any try a dash for it, 
as well they might in that noise and confusion? No, 
for they were our shilling-a-day heroes ! 

They are in the line: the whisper passes, “ Get ready.’’ 
A tense wait, moments that seem an eternity; and then 
—pandemonium broke loose, as if a string had been pulled 
and the gates of Hell thrown open. A thousand roaring 
guns pour out shell and death from behind them. Ton 
upon ton of destruction fall on the enemy. The roar and 
the noise are deafening. An officer climbs the parapet— 
it’s coming now—they are off; that shilling a day is going 
to be earned as never a shilling was earned before. Those 
heroes ! 

The going is slow, inch by inch of that shell-churned 
ground with fire and shell about them. That tower which 
marks their objective—it’s gained—it’s passed. The bar 
rage is waiting, those white smoke shells mark the gunners’ 
impatience. It’s nearer now—that final objective. A 
runner hastening back collapses, shot through the heart 
by a sniper. Another rushes forward, stooping as he 
runs, stops, and remains on the brink of a shell-hole—dead. 
For a shilling a day! 

In a moment the barrage will lift, the line will surge 
forward in that mad rush on the final objective. That 
awful roar of artillery! Forward over that flaming line 
with the blazing barrage in front of them, willingly, cheer- 
fully, the lads face their death. For a shilling a day! 

The whistle blows—the objective’s won. Down they 
fall into shell-holes, the heart of every man filled with 
emotion. What of those bleeding, groaning, khaki figures 
behind them? What of them? Did they gain their 
goal? No, they found a nobler goal elsewhere. Did 
they earn their shilling a day, those heroes—the pride 
of their country—the British Infantry ? 

The Pack was not likely to arrive at Pojana till late 
in the day at the earliest, and lucky we should be if we 
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saw it then if I knew anything about Packs in Italy. So 
the sooner we found somewhere for the men to bed down 
the better, and certainly we officers were looking forward 
to a comfortable billet too. Camisano was full to over- 
flowing. Where should we go? We could not pick and 
choose, for we had to be on a main road where we could 
park the lorries, and yet not on a thoroughfare, for we 
might block the traffic and the movements of troops and 
other transport: preferably near Railhead—but beggars 
cannot be choosers. 

It was a rotten day; for once there was no sun, which 
was unusual, for the warm sunshine during the day always 
seemed to mitigate somewhat the coldness of the nights 
—we looked forward to the sun. It was freezing, and 
the fog had commenced to fall earlier than usual. The 
country looked bleak and cheerless—and we were miserable. 
Try as we would we could find no home. 

It was Sunday evening, and, as I stood on that Camisano- 
Pojano high-road feeling disconsolate, my thoughts wan- 
dered. I fancied I could hear in the distance, from a 
little old, tvy-clad church tucked away in the soft, green 
folds of a Devon ‘“ coombe,” church-bells chiming and 
echoes softly wafted back off high, red cliffs—the bounds 
of a restless sea. The simple, country farmers had milked 
their cows, their day’s work over, and across high-hedged 
meadows, still coloured by the last blooms of a summer- 
autumn, they strolled at peace with the world and them- 
selves. 

A hymn, a prayer, and a blessing; a short gossip under 
the gabled porch, and back to their cosy homesteads for 
a simple supper, the fruits of their labours; and then to 
bed ready for a fresh week’s toil and labour. Such were 
my soliloquies as I stood there in dejection. 

It is not all joy, by any means, being a bachelor. There 
are times when one would give a fortune to feel that there 
was just that somebody at home thinking of one, and 
cherishing a memory dear to her. I had that feeling then. I 
wanted just that incentive or ideal to drive away the serpent 
that was gradually and inevitably creeping over me, and 
assuredly enveloping me in its subtle and sinuous grip— 
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the serpent of loneliness and depression. I was tired, 
body and soul. 

Late that evening we managed to get fixed up just 
outside Grisignano. Accommodation was poor, but it 
was the best we could do. I chucked it then for the rest 
of the day. The Senior Supply Officer of the Division, 
who happened to be billeted near us, kindly promised that 
he would carry on for me in case anything important should 
crop up; so, giving instructions to my batman to pass 
any one on to him, I turned in. 

I couldn’t get to sleep; I think I was too tired, and 
whilst I lay there dozing I heard an argument going on 
on the staircase. ‘‘ But, Sir, he told me he wasn’t to be 
disturbed, he’s not well. The $.S.O. is carrying on for 
him, will you please come round and see him?” “No, 
my business is urgent, I am afraid I must see your C.O. at 
once.’”’ And with that the bedroom door broke open, and 
in stalked the O.C. Corps Supply Column! 

“Why have you disobeyed me, and moved without 
my orders? Why have you made it necessary for me to 
come all this way to see you? ’”’ It seemed to make little 
difference to him whether I was in a fit state to discuss 
the matter or not. I felt furious, but if you are in the 
right you can afford to keep your temper. 

I am afraid I was rather to the point. I respectfully 
told him that we couldn’t both feed the 23rd Division ; it 
was either he or I. If he wished to do so, I was perfectly 
willing and ready to accept his orders; but if I was to 
be held responsible, I could only accept the responsibility 
provided I was left alone and my movements were not 
impeded by urgent despatches bidding me travel one 
hundred and twelve kilometres to attend at his office and 
report on some matter that probably could have been equally 
well committed to a memo. and returned by bearer. Times 
were not ordinary, and the column urgently needed my 
presence where the work was being done. 

If a fellow knows his job he doesn’t need to explain to 
others that he does; he can afford to hold his ground, 
providing of course he is in the right. Bullies are to be 
found in the Army as well as in civil life, and if you allow 
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a bully to put the “ wind up”’ you, you might as well give 
in at once, for he will bounce you whenever he gets a chance, 
being glad to have found, at last, some one whom he can 
do as he likes with. No one thinks any the better of you 
for being soft, in fact in their hearts they despise you. 
It is all right to be mellow, but mellowness carried too far 
becomes rottenness. 

I don’t for a moment suggest being disrespectful to one’s 
seniors—far from it, but there is no reason why you should 
stand stiffly to attention with the ‘“‘ wind vertical ’’ when 
speaking to a senior officer across the telephone, as a friend 
of mine used to do! He can’t eat you, particularly from 
that distance. | 

Corps Supply Columns had a very short life, for four 
months later they were dethroned, having had an unhappy 
and turbulent reign of fourteen months; and other Units 
rose up and reigned in their stead. In my private and 
humble opinion, I could never see the use of them; they 
were little more than a Post Office for the transmission 
and consequent delay of correspondence. They appeared to 
be an obstruction, a pillar-box with the opening too small 
to get the letters in. On the other hand, they had to 
do something to justify their existence. However, mine 
not to reason why—there may have been causes for their 
existence that I knew nothing about, and, like the world 
to come, past my comprehension. 

Of course no Pack came into Pojana that night, and 
whilst I was sleeping—selfish brute—Spencer was worrying 
himself nearly to death to know what to do. Should he 
turn the column out and scurry back to Montagnana and 
Mantova in search of it, or should he risk it and wait till 
the morning in the hope of its arriving during the night ? 
Supposing that just after he had moved off the train should 
come in? Supposing it meant Mantova and “ Italian 
Rations ’ again! It was possible, for Packs had been 
known to lose themselves before. He talked it over with 
the others, and they finally decided to wait until the morning 
and give it a chance. It was a great risk, but I don’t 
know what I should have done in their place. 

The Pack arrived during the night, and early on Monday 
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morning the column went up to Railhead, drew and dumped, 
returned and drew again, dumping that night for the 
second time. 

Conditions were improving rapidly, perhaps too rapidly ; 
for the barometer that rises quickly often as quickly falls 
again! The following day was a godsend, for, as the 
Division had called a halt, that nightmare of twenty-four 
kilometres a day was a washout for the moment. Early 
that morning at daybreak I sent one of the cars off to 
the Italian Hospital at Voghera to fetch my despatch- 
rider, for I had received a message in a roundabout way 
that he was fit for duty again. It was five hundred and 
fifty kilometres to Voghera and back. 

We drew from Railhead as on any normal day, and dumped 
during the afternoon. On Wednesday we were not so 
lucky, for the lorries waited about at Railhead all day. 
I was afraid to let the men return to camp for their dinner 
in case the Pack should arrive in the meantime, and some 
one else slip in and sneak it! So I arranged for their 
dinner to be sent up to Railhead to them. We began to 
get distinctly nervous, as, towards evening, there was still 
no sign of the Pack. I think the barometer had begun 
to fall ; as I had anticipated the weather had been too fine 
to last. 

We telephoned all round the place, but no Packs were 
to be heard of, so I fetched out the car and Spencer and 
I slipped into Padova Junction to make inquiries about it. 
Things had been muddled before, perhaps it had gone 
up to Camposampiero, the Railhead notified us for the 
following day. So across the River Brenta, and off up to 
Camposampiero, about sixteen kilometres north of Padova. 

The only British representative to be found at the station 
was an R.T.O., who had only just arrived. There was 
no R.S.O. The R.T.O. knew nothing. We were not 
going to leave a stone unturned, so we hunted that station 
yard, and to our great joy found a Pack that had apparently 
arrived during the afternoon. But what it was doing 
there, and to whom it belonged, nobody had the least idea. 
Could one believe it! Was it the following day’s Pack 
arrived before its time, or the one that we were looking 
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for that had gone astray? We examined the waybills, 
but they gave us no clue beyond that it was a Pack of 
irregular composition. . 

However, it was a Pack, and that was good enough for 
us, so off we went back to camp as fast as the car would 
take us to fetch the lorries up. We had to have an R.S.0. 
to issue it to us, so we pulled the Pojana fellow out of bed, 
packed him into the car, and he and Spencer went off to 
Campo in advance, the lorries following on behind—not 
a minute too soon, for the 41st D.S.C. had got wind of the 
Pack also! 

It was a neck-to-neck race up that Padova-Campo 
road; no one cared a damn about “double banking ”’ 
each other ; the thing was to get there first, for each driver 
realized what it would probably mean if their column 
missed that Pack! We had not been beaten before; we 
were not beatenthen. We got there first—‘‘ The Mad 17th.” 

It was a most awful Railhead, quite the worst that we 
had ever loaded at. The sidings were horribly inaccessible, 
and then only by a narrow road, heavily timbered on each 
side, and the surface so soft and spongy that the lorries 
could find no hold for their wheels, and were consequently 
slipping about all over the place and getting ditched in 
most inaccessible spots. I shall not easily forget that 
night, for lorries had constantly to be off-loaded to be 
got out of a muddy corner, and then often were the means 
of pulling others in. 

Difficulty was also experienced with the Pack itself, 
for we could not persuade the R.T.O. to “ side ”’ it so that 
we could get at it for drawing. So Thomas took the matter 
in hand himself. He prided himself that he could speak 
Italian, but by the way the Italian officials looked at him 
when he addressed them I had my doubts. However, he 
was of more use than I was, for I couldn’t speak a word. 
Finally he had to stand on the foot-plate of the engine 
and personally direct the fool of a driver, who could not or 
who would not understand how we wanted the shunting 
done. 

It was in the early hours of Thursday morning, about 
3.0 a.m., before we were clear of the Railhead yard. Fog 
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had given place to a full moon, and drivers experienced 
less difficulty in finding their way about ; although probably 
if they had been in Flanders they would have preferred 
the fog, for Gothas have an irritating habit of sowing 
bombs on moonlight nights. Fortunately we had not 
yet seen any Gothas in Italy. 

Whilst the lorries were dumping I was trying to find 
a suitable camp and lorry park, for, as Campo was going 
to be our Railhead, we should have to move up during the 
morning. It was a difficult job, for there were so many 
troops on the move, and it was hard to tell who were stopping 
and who were moving on. Eventually I rounded up again 
at Campo—I could not improve on it. There was, at any 
rate, quite a decent Square outside the Town Hall. 

The workshops and H.Q. joined us early in the morning. 
We called on the Commando di Tappa and got ourselves 
some billets and a mess, for we understood that we should 
be there for a couple of days, at any rate. If notice-boards 
and directing arrows are any criterion, the Commando di 
Tappa must be a very important functionary; for you 
could never fail to find their offices whatever town you 
happened to be in. 

As with the Town Majors and Area Commandants in 
the B.E.F., France, you must always be very polite and 
on your best manners to these people, for your own comfort 
and that of your men depends on their first impressions. 
Don’t burst in, like a bull into a china-shop, and begin 
demanding this and that and start “ swinging the lead.” 
They only wish you a polite “‘ good morning,” and resume 
the work they had left off when you came in—and where 
are you ? 

Politeness costs nothing, and it is really extraordinary 
what can be obtained by the combination of politeness 
and a little tact. You can get almost anything you want 
if you go about it the right way ; but there are some people 
who, even with the very best motives and intentions, always 
seem to rub others up the wrong way. 

The townsfolk in their cold-blooded manner were trying 
to welcome us, for the walls of shops and factories were 
profusely placarded with printed welcomes in quaint 
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English :—“Good Healt the England.” ‘‘ Good Healt at 
the Allies.” 


‘Oh, England, we always see you 
Where a right cause is to be defended, 
Where the future of civilization is in danger. 
We bow to your flags 
With the promise that they will soon flap 
Near ours equally torn and glorious, 
On the borders of our 
Unwounded Fatherland. 
Hurrah for England.” 


During lunch Spencer laid a bet that our Pack, which 
should have arrived at Campo during the day, as promised, 
would be down at Pojana. He was becoming “fly.” He 
said he was beginning to get used to the way our Pack 
was being messed about. Asa matter of fact he wasn’t far 
wrong, for slipping back there on a car he found a Pack 
standing in Pojana yard. He won his bet. Again no one 
seemed to know to whom it belonged, nor did anybody 
seem to take any interest in it. 

So he arranged with the R.T.O. to have it sent up to 
Campo. They telephoned to Padova and inquired how 
soon it could be got up. They were told three hours. So 
Spencer doubled it and called it six to be on the safe side, 
and reckoned that it should arrive at Campo about 8.0 p.m. 
The R.T.O. also promised to send a corporal along with it, 
so as to assist in keeping it on the move. 

Spencer then returned and reported his discovery and 
the action he had taken. The curious part of the whole 
thing was that, about 8.0 p.m., a Pack did arrive, but not 
Spencer's from Pojana! It was another. The Pojana 
one arrived an hour later. The more the merrier, however. 
Lorries loaded and remained in the park overnight, and 
went out and dumped before breakfast the following morning. 
During the night a third Pack arrived; evidently the 
prodigal children were beginning to roll up ! 

During the morning wild rumours were flying about all 
over the place. The Austrians had broken through down 
the side of Lake Garda, on our left flank, and we were being 
cut off; and the Italians were blowing up bridges in all 
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directs. Cheery sort of news! We were reassured, 
however, by seeing the 22rd Division march through the 
town. Whaat a magniccent sight—just kke an Aldershot 
review. How well the men marched, and how fit they 
all looked. 

Is there anything to touch the turnout of the British 
Infantry ? No wonder the Divisonal Commander looked 
proud. The Artillery and Transport were just the same, 
a pride to any General. There can’t be any transport 
in the world like the British—those great heavy, sleeky, 
shiny shires and “ hairies,”’ all bursting with health and 
life. What a contrast to other people’s transport—but 
of course their horses were not fed like ours; their forage 
ration was about half of our own. 

We dined together that night—the first meal that we 
had had all together since leaving Pontedecimo. Our 
happy little family again—Paterson, Thomas, Barlee, 
Frier, Spencer, and myself. We had a great deal to talk 
about, and many notes to compare. It was Friday, 
November 30th, exactly a month since we had started 
from St. Omer. One month—how chockful of incident 
and experience it had been—anxieties, pleasures, troubles 
and worries, emotions of every description all jumbled 
up together. A hard time—but we would not have 
missed it for the world. We had been living. 

Something was going to happen soon; we were either 
going to fight or sit down, for we were within twenty-five 
kilometres of the Piave River, on the other side of which, 
as rumour had it, the Austrians were massed. 


CHAPTER XVII 
“ITALIAN ” AND OTHER LEAVE 


For the next few days Packs continued to roll up at 
Campo one on top of the other; why hadn’t they been 
sent up sooner? Packs were off-loaded and a sort of 
improvised Field Supply Depot was started. 

We remained at Campo, whilst the Division in the 
meantime were relieving the Italians ; taking up a position 
along the near side of the river. It was a curious country, 
for it was very flat and might almost be described as the 
Flanders of Italy. To the north and east stretched the 
Austrian Alps and Tyrol, and clearly visible in the distance 
was the snowy summit of Mount Grappa, round the foot 
of which flowed the swiftly running Piave. In the middle 
foreground was the Montello, a low range of hills, about 
1,000 feet in height ; on the other side and at the bottom 
of which our troops were taking up their stand on the 
fringe of the Piave. 

The whole of that part of the country must have been 
the silt of the Adriatic, judging by the way the lowlands 
ran right hard up against the foot of the mountains. No 
one could have called it an interesting country; it was 
too flat ; but the monotony was to a great extent relieved 
by the quantity of timber and small trees. Roads, as in 
France, were bordered by trees on each side; but planes 
and elms took the place of the poplar. 

By arrangement with the Italian authorities timber 
was requisitioned in large quantities, for it was a long time 
before any coal came up on the Packs. Fuel was all wood. 
Three pounds was the issue from timber requisitioned, 
and Units were given authority to supplement this by 
local purchase of two pounds. Local purchase was, however, 
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practically impossible within the kmits of the price laid down. 
We scored by being a M.T. Unit, for twice weekly I used 
to send a lorry into the country to collect from a farm 
timber that the previous week we had cut down, as I had 
arranged to buy the trees standing, the only way in 
which I could keep within the price fixed for purchase. 

Fields were given up to the growth of the vine, but these 
could not exactly be described as vineyards; for the 
vines were grown up mulberry-trees spaced out in rows 
across the fields, the long tendrils being looped from tree 
to tree in festoons like Chinese lanterns on Guy Fawkes 
night. I longed to see them in full leaf and bearing ; they 
must have been a beautiful sight. 

On December 4th our Railhead moved up to Volpago, 
a small village at the foot of the Montello, and there it 
remained for some time. We ourselves moved to San 
Floriano, an equally small village without a decent house 
or billet in the place, excepting for a large square ugly 
white chateau that was uninhabited and stood a little way 
back off the road. Everything about the place seemed to 
be of stone, and even upstairs there were stone floors to 
the big bare bedrooms, the windows of which were damaged 
and broken. 

The only suggestions of warmth were from the painted 
ceilings. Their artists had a unique method of shadow- 
painting, and when carrying out patterns on ceilings or 
walls, they always put in the shadows, imaging the sun 
to be shining into the room! It was a cunning practice, 
for you could have sworn that panels were carved in relief 
or that there was a picture-rail running round the top 
of the walls. We all slept together on camp beds in one 
of these upstair rooms; and although in the mornings we 
used to lie in bed looking up at the ceiling, it was weeks 
before I began to have suspicions that there was no picture- 
rail, and then I could only satisfy myself by standing right 
underneath, and running my eye up the side of the wall ! 

Houses in that part of the world seemed to have been 
built for coolness. A timber floor to a room was the excep- 
tion, and seldom was a room provided with a fire-place. 
Occasionally you might find a square stove of white masonry 
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in the corner of a room, which, although it may have given 
off a certain amount of warmth, made you feel cold to 
look at. I think the reason must have been that the 
peasantry could not afford the fuel that would have been 
necessary for a fire, and those who could wintered in Rome. 
The peasants, poor people, used to sleep with their cows 
in the cow-shed—it was warmer. 

It wasn’t summer weather when we arrived, however ; 
it was the beginning of December—heavy frosts each 
night and a gorgeously warm sun and blue sky all day, 
yet out of the sun it would be still freezing. It was a most 
perfect climate, and there were many days on which one 
could sit out and bask in the sun and revel in the depth 
of the blue sky. There were a few days of snow, and 
still fewer of rain. Rain fell on December 29th, and that 
was the first that we had had since leaving Flanders at the 
end of October: practically two months without a drop. 
All through December there was heavy dust on the roads. 

We were all very happy, for the sun cheers. A good 
recipe for perpetual youth, so far as perpetual youth is 
possible, is :—‘‘ Be childish, and walk in the sun.” It is 
only a home-made recipe, but there is more in it than meets 
the eye. 

‘Be childish.’’ It does not necessarily mean that you 
must giggle at jokes that have no meaning; but taken 
in the broader sense it means—take what pleasures you 
possibly can out of life; don’t wait for large ones, for 
perhaps they may never come. There are innumerable 
small pleasures that often pass unnoticed. Grasp them 
as they pass, for sufficient pence make a pound. 

“Walk in the sun.”’ Don’t look for trouble; when 
you have any, try to forget it. Walk on the sunny side of 
the street ; avoid the shade; it depresses, and depression 
means bad nights and a poor appetite ; with such disabilities 
you are bound to die young. It does not necessarily follow 
that the quiet and morose person is the pessimist; so 
don’t discount him as such before you know him. You 
cannot know ‘a fellow on a few days’ acquaintance; it 
often takes years to find out his real self. As with Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, there are often two sides to a man’s 
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character: what he is, and what he would like to be, 
and possibly is trying to be. Opportunity and chance 
don’t come everybody’s way. Some pick them up, others 
have to look for them, and then often don’t find them. 

The men were billeted in the schools, and the lorries 
parked up round the clock-tower in the centre of the village. 
The Italians have a curious habit of building clock-towers 
away from their churches, and often where there is no 
church at all. Every village seemed to have one of these 
towers ; there was nothing ornamental or handsome about 
them; they were tall, square, and uninteresting. 

It was some little time before things settled down, for 
Packs were still coming up more or less irregularly. Mails 
were rather a sore point with the men, for we were kept for 
weeks without any letters, and married men had begun 
to grow anxious. Bread was another difficulty; it was 
evidently baked at the Arquata Base, but by the time we 
got it something had gone wrong with it; I think it must 
have got frost-bitten. The epidemic of diarrhcea was 
put down by many to the bread. Later the bakeries were 
brought up to Istrana, and no more trouble was experienced. 
The local wine may possibly have assisted, for it was bad stuff. 

Our first fortnight at San Floriano was a busy one. We 
had to send and collect our duds and derelicts from Mantova, 
now one hundred and forty-six kilometres in the rear. 
Although there were drivers on guard, yet somehow the 
light-fingered gentlemen previously referred to had been 
at work. There wasn’t a removable part that hadn’t 
been “‘ pinched.’’ Metals seemed to be what were chiefly 
wanted ; every greaser and oiler had been removed, gear- 
boxes and axle-cases had no covers; magnetos, carburettors, 
everything that could be got away was gone except the 
actual rock-bottom lorry itself. Even a small stack 
of empty petrol tins had had all the brass caps removed 
and necks cut out. These thieves were the “ limit ’’! 

Lorries belonging to various Units and formations were 
lying about in ditches all over the country, and as we had 
a good first-aid lorry well equipped with a crane and other 
appliances, this lorry was kept very busy indeed. I should 
not care to make a guess at the number of lorries that had 
met with accidents or become immobile in their journey 
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up-country. A large proportion of the accidents were no 
doubt caused by the Infantry drivers. Many of them 
never thought of filling up their engines with oil, but drove 
on mile after mile until their engines ‘ koncked’”’ out 
and stopped ; and then they reported that they thought 
there must be something the matter with them as they 
were making such funny tin-can noises ! 

Our own lorries were in none too good a state either ; in 
fact they had got into very bad condition; for during 
the thirty days under review—November 1st to November 
30th, 64 tyres had come off on the road or had been rendered 
unserviceable, 9 pairs of cylinders had cracked, 32 valves and 
g pistons broken, apart from a host of other minor troubles. 

It must be realized that the distance from St. Omer to 
San Floriano was one thousand nine hundred kilometres; 
add to this another five hundred and sixty kilometres for 
those long all-night runs to Mantova and back and the 
mileage done by lorries dumping; and, with the exception 
of the workshop lorries, there wouldn’t be a lorry in the 
column that hadn’t travelled two thousand four hundred 
and sixty kilometres during that eventful month. An 
average of eighty-two kilometres a day. As a week of 
this period was spent at Ventimiglia, where we did prac- 
tically no running at all, it really meant an actual average 
of one hundred and seven kilometres a day for the other 
three weeks. This was good going with the whole column ; 
we couldn’t grumble; lorries were in a bad way, but we 
had done our job. 

I might incidentally add that we continued to do our 
work out there for another three months—four months 
in all from the time we left St. Omer, and we never saw 
a single spare part or accessory to repair our lorries with, 
excepting what we had brought along with us, and a few 
sparking plugs and split pins that we had managed to 
scrounge from other M.T. Units in the neighbourhood. 
Where there’s a will there’s a way. 

We certainly had the worst of it coming up; for, with 
the exception of the 41st, by the time the other Divisions 
commenced to arrive Packs had begun to be organized ; 
and with regular Packs and with lorries that knew how to 
behave themselves the job was simple and easy enough. 
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If you have a job to do, make a job of it; put your whole 
heart into it. There is a tremendous personal satisfaction 
in knowing that what you have done has been done well. 
Any fool can slip through a job somehow, but it is not 
every one who can go contented to bed after a job has been 
done, satisfied that no one else could have done it better. 

Christmas Day was celebrated in fine style; like the 
schoolboy who saves up for a “‘ Beano’”’ I am sure our 
fellows saved up for their Christmas dinner! It was 
talked of and planned weeks in advance. Daily excursions 
were made across fields to distant farms and quotations 
obtained for turkeys. Forty-two plump turkeys in all 
at fourteen live apiece, well fed on maize and polenta, a 
lsva at this time being equivalent to 6d. 

A car-full of turkeys. There was myself, the driver, 
Antonio and Barlee, the caterer, with nineteen all-live 
fat turkeys, tied up in couples, packed away in a Sunbeam ; 
with canvas bags slung on the lamp brackets, full of eggs 
by the hundred! That was our best haul. 

Living was cheap in Italy, for you could purchase as 
much with a /1va as you could with a shilling at home. A 
favourite way of passing a stray afternoon was to walk 
across the fields to the farms, for small farms were legion, and 
purchase eggs for our canteen ; it was a poor farm where you 
could not find thirty. That Christmas dinner cost 1,134 live. 
We made special field ovens to cook the turkeys in, and 
I bet that neither the Ritz nor ‘‘Old Mother Beeton” could 
have served up better-cooked turkeys. As much turkey 
as ever the men wanted, roast beef, potatoes and sprouts, 
plum pudding and custard, beer galore, nuts, oranges, and 
apples ; and cigars and cigarettes to finish with. Some feed! 

On the night of December 2gth, after we had been settled 
down for about a month, Gothas for the first time came over 
to sow their seeds of destruction. There was no mistaking 
the far-off “dot and carry one’’ drone of their machines 
for mosquitos, and those who might have entertained any 
doubt had only to wait a few moments for the crash of a 
falling bomb to dissipate any unbelief he may have enter- 
tained as to their identity. 

They came so low that one could almost imagine that 
one heard them brushing their wings against the roof 
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of the building as they flew overhead. We lay in bed in 
tension, hardly daring to breathe—-what a relief it was when 
they passed and one could again relax. There was a 
certain fascination in watching the beams of our search- 
lights playing about the sky, trying to “ pick up” these 
ghostly invaders. Occasionally one was picked up, and 
‘‘ Archies ’’ and machine-guns would poop off, and the air 
became electric with the swish-h-h-h-h-pat of shrapnel 
bullets and bits of shell that came hurtling down. 

Occasionally one of our own machines would come speeding 
through the air on a sinister and similar mission of death, 
distinguishable only by the glow-worm lights it carried, and 
for all the world like a shooting star as it rushed about 
through the sky. After that first time the Gothas used 
to visit us regularly whenever opportunity offered, and 
we came to dread those clear nights with the silver moon. 

Anything for an excuse—for an old Supply man who was 
overfond of the Vino, ““Wemo”’ as he called it, pleaded 
in the Orderly Room, when brought before me for being 
found in a ditch unable to stand: ‘‘ It wasn’t the Wemo, 
Sir, it was the bombs. I was taking cover!” 

“Italian Leave’ was the feature; leave to England was 
difficult and scarce, and arrangements had been made to 
give officers and men the opportunity of fourteen days 
in Italy. For myself I missed it, for there had been a 
talk of reorganizing the M.T., and I did not want to be away 
if this came about. Thomas, however, got it; he was one 
of the first to go. He visited Florence, Rome, Naples, 
and, in fact, had a devil of a time. I was never more sur- 
prised in my life than when one evening, just as we were 
in the middle of tea, in walked Thomas; you had only to 
look at him to see that he had been on leave ! 

But the tragedy of the thing was that he wasn’t due 
back—he should have had another three days. Although he 
had been repeatedly cashing cheques at the Italian banks, 
and drawing on the Field Cashier—“ Stinging Herbe't ”’ 
as he called it—yet he hadn’t got a penny-piece left in his 
pocket. So, poor fellow, what else was there to do but to 
hop on to the next train and come home ? 

This experience reminds me of another leave he once had— 
a leave to Paris, taken whilst in the Salient. He had pre- 
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viously just engaged a new batman, a reinforcement from 
the Base ; and, as the duties of a batman were strange to 
him, Thomas conducted him up to his billet and told him 
to look over all his belongings and acquaint himself with 
everything that he possessed, finally impressing upon him 
that it was his duty to take care of and look after his master’s 
clothes. 

A few days later, upon receipt of his leave warrant, he 
sent his batman up to his billet to pack his Gladstone bag, 
reminding him to be sure not to forget to put in his spare 
tunic and trousers ; for, as he was going to Paris, he wanted 
to have something decently smart to wear. In half an 
hour his batman returned and reported that the bag was 
packed and ready. Thomas arrived in Paris early the 
following evening, and, meeting a friend on his way round 
to the hotel—he told us she was a friend—he soon had his 
programme arranged for the evening ! 

Having booked himself a bedroom he went upstairs 
and began to change his clothes. Imagine his consternation 
and disgust when, instead of finding his spare tunic and 
trousers, he pulled out from his bag a gaudy coat and pair 
of trousers, which, from their brightness of blue and silver, 
were evidently the Sunday-best of a sergeant of the Gen- 
darmerie! It afterwards transpired that the uniform had 
been found in a wardrobe in his bedroom, evidently care- 
fully put away by the sergeant before he went to the front, 
and his batman, believing it to belong to his master, had been 
keeping it pressed and ironed in readiness for such an 
important event as a leave to Paris! 

I was sorry to have missed the opportunity of an Italian 
leave; I even missed seeing Venice, for a G.R.O. was 
issued putting Venice out of bounds except for those on 
duty, and then special sanction had to be applied for. 
I had a shot—a glass for a wind screen that couldn’t be 
purchased elsewhere—but there was nothing doing. 

Whilst on the subject of leave, I am reminded of the first 
leave I had to England after arriving in Flanders early 
in 1915. There was always a great crush on the leave 
boat, and no more consideration was shown to a Staff 
Officer or a General than to the ordinary Tommy. It was 
simply a case of “ first come, first served,”’ both in getting 
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on to the boat and getting off it. Directly we approached 
Folkestone Pier I realized that, from the position I was 
in relative to the single-exit gangway, I ran a very poor 
chance of getting even standing room on the special luncheon 
car train that was awaiting the arrival of our boat alongside 
the quay. 

I was just making up my mind to give it up altogether, 
and to get my lunch quietly in Folkestone and go up to Town 
by a later train in the afternoon, when I heard ‘he 
following remark just behind my back: “ It is not much 
advantage to me being a General in a crush like this!” 

This casual remark gave me just the opportunity I wanted, 
and I did not waste much time in taking advantage of it 
I immediately began pushing and shoving forward, and 
calling out in a martial and stentorian voice every few 
seconds: ‘‘Gangway, please, for the General. Make 
room for the General. Gangway there for the General.” 
The result was instantaneous, and the crush, that a few 
moments previously seemed such an impassable barrier, 
melted away as if by magic, like snow under the rays of a 
hot sun ; and although the General asked me not to trouble, 
and said that he preferred to take his chance, I readily 
assured him that it was no trouble! 

Before I could say “ Jack Robinson ’’ I found myself first 
off the boat, followed closely by the General who was shower- 
ing me with grateful thanks; his thanks were, however, 
entirely superfluous, for my reward was a comfortable 
corner seat in the Pullman Dining Car! 

We spent just over three months in Italy—the three 
worst winter months, December, January, and February. 
Our work was not heavy, though we had enough to do; 
and we had time to have a peep at Montebelluna, Padova, 
Asolo, Bassano, Citadella, Vicenza, and Verona before we 
came away, all well-known places in the neighbourhood. 
I was often up at Montebelluna, for it was the H.Q. of the 
23rd Division. I was returning to camp at San Floriano 
one evening in the car, a distance of about fifteen kilometres, 
and as I was leaving the town I heard some one call out 
from behind the car, ‘“‘ Do you happen to be going anywhere 
near Fanzola?”’ As Fanzola, our Corps H.Q., happened 
to be on my road home, I called back over my shoulder, 
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“Yes, if you want a lift, jump up,” for I was by myself 
sitting in the back of the car. 

Upon turning round I saw two Staff Captains running up 
to catch me. One was tall and the other of a slighter 
build, fair and good-looking, and noticeable for two rows 
of coloured nbbons on his breast—an unusual display for 
a fellow so young. 

The Prince of Wales, or else I wasa Dutchman! I took 
another good look at him. Yes, it was the Prince of Wales, 
allmght. As they approached the car I was just descending 
from the back with the intention of getting up alongside 
the driver in front so as to let them both get in behind, 
when I suddenly changed my mind. “No, you don’t, 
you fool,” I said to myself, ‘‘ you don’t get the chance of 
a chat with the Prince of Wales every day of your life ; 
stay where you are and have him in behind with you, 
and let the other fellow get up in front with the driver.” 

So I passed the Prince into the back of the car, climbed 
in after him myself, and shut the door before his companion 
had time to get in—he could sit up alongside the driver, 
where I had intended to sit. 

I had always heard what an attractive personality the 
Prince had—I wasn’t disappointed. He had a charm and 
freedom of manner that made one instinctively feel at 
ease. He appeared full of health and energy, and it was 
refreshing to look into his frank, fair face which, although 
fairer than I had pictured it to myself, instinctively made 
one feel that here, at any rate, was a typical English gentle- 
man. 

A merry twinkle lurked in the back of his eyes, which 
reminded one that even Princes must at times cast aside 
their crowns and be human. 

Had he that quick intelligence and understanding that he 
is always credited with? It did not take me long to find 
out. I very soon discovered that he had a keen knowledge 
of everything that was going on, and by the questions 
that he asked me about my own job he evidently knew 
what he was talking about. I wouldn’t have missed that 
journey and chat for a great deal; it left one with a very 
pleasant feeling of satisfaction to have had him uninter- 
ruptedly to one’s self as I had done. 
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On March fst our first lorry left Italy. It was a great 
shock and disappointment when we heard that we were 
going to leave the country ; and besides, we considered that 
we were being rather ‘‘done down.”’ The 41st Division was 
one of the Divisions to go, whilst our Division, the 23rd, 
was remaining behind: we should have liked to remain 
behind with them. But we did not. After all we had 
been through together and what we had done for them, 
the good friends we had been—-for we got on well with the 
Division—I felt the parting keenly. Why were we going ? 
Because the powers that be didn’t care for our lorries ; 
the 41st D.S.C. had a better and more popular make. So 
we were pushed out of the country with the 41st Division, 
and the 41st D.S.C. remained behind to feed our old 
Division! Why not have changed over the lorries? It 
was simpler just to change our names. 

Like the empty shell-case that lies in the ditch on the side 
of the road forgotten, they had no further use for us, and 
without a thought we were being discarded and thrown on 
one side—as serviceable as ever, but no longer required ; 
yet, if it had not been for that shell-case—who knows ? 

Sentiment, I am afraid, counts little in the administration 
of armies, but nevertheless sentiment is worth something 
all the same. The “ old firm ”’ feeling isn’t made in a day. 
We should have to start all over again. New Divisional 
“Q” staff, new O.C. “ Train,” new S.S.O., new Brigade 
Supply Officers, new D.A.D.O.S., new A.D.M.S., new every- 
body. Every one mistrusts each other to begin with. 
Many new friends would have to be made before things 
could go as well as they had before. 

Divisional Supply Columns were “ Corps”’ Troops, yet 
didn’t belong to a Corps. We floated about, nobody’s 
children, attached to a Corps just as long as the Division 
happened to be in it. Why couldn’t we have remained 
Divisional Troops as we used to be? As Corps Troops, 
by the time we had got accustomed to doing things one 
way we were out and into another Corps, who would want 
the same things done, but in another and different way ; 
whilst a third Corps wouldn’t want them done at all. 
We never seemed to know quite where we were. 
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MY BIRTHDAY 


No trip back by road this time. If there had been, I 
wonder if we would have burst ourselves as we had done 
coming down? We went back via the Mont Cenis tunnel. 

My birthday—March oth, just my luck—TI should have 
known it. Fridays, ladders, magpies mean nothing to me, 
but something is sure to happen on my birthday. We 
entrained at Padova during the morning. One first-class 
corridor coach, two brake-vans, three covered trucks and 
thirty flats (for the lorries); that was the composition 
of our train. Thomas and I were travelling together, 
Frier and Spencer had gone on a few days in advance, 
and Barlee was bringing up the rear with the remainder 
of the lorries. 

By midday our train was loaded ; I was given my move- 
ment orders and papers. We were going by the Mont 
Cenis tunnel and the inland route, yet all the papers and 
documents had been carefully made out via the coast and 
Ventimiglia. Camouflage or carelessness, I wonder! 

The first bit of bad luck was that my batman lost my 

%.. Jock for me, a bob-tail sheep-dog I was dearly attached to, 
who had accompanied me all the way down from Flanders. 
He was very fond of me also, for I had rescued him from 
some Belgian bullies in an estaminet. I had a presentiment 
that there was more bad luck to follow; it never rains 
but it pours. 

It was about 6.0. p.m. and it was just begining to grow 
dark as the train, slowly gaining impetus, left Verona 
station. It was pulling up a stiff gradient at about eight 
miles an hour. Within ten minutes of leaving the station 


“the balloon went up.” 
164 
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There were six compartments in our coach; the one at 
the rear we had set apart to live in, the next two were our 
respective bedrooms, then came two for our batmen, and 
the last and forward one for three or four senior sergeants. 
Having a prospect of five days in the train, our batmen 
had already unpacked and laid out our things in the com- 
partments set aside as our bedrooms. A nice little dinner 
was just being got ready for us; for as there would be 
little else to do but eat, we had laid i in a good stock of stuff 
and intended to live well. 

I was just leaving the diviasteois to go into my bed- 
room to have a wash and tidy up before dinner; but no 
sooner had I put a foot in the corridor than I saw that 
something was amiss. There were flames coming out of 
one of the batmen’s compartments. I ran up the corridor, 
and to my horror saw a round bowl standing on the floor 
in flames. The cushions of the seats had been removed, 
but I noticed that the plush round the edge of the frame- 
work was already alight, and the flames from the bowl 
were lengthening. Behind the blazing bowl two batmen 
had been imprisoned. 

What I might have done I don’t know. Probably I 
might have done many excellent things if some one had 
rung me up on the telephone ten minutes beforehand and 
told me to be prepared. What I actually did was done by 
instinct. The flaming bowl must be got rid of; I had 
already suspected it to contain petrol. 

I opened the main carriage door, placed my foot on the 
step outside, and stretching out my right hand I caught 
the bowl by one of the handles and slowly began to draw 
it along the floor across the passage towards me. I intended 
to get it to the edge of the door, and then, standing to one 
side, shoot the thing out clear of the train. What happened 
then I don’t quite know ; something certainly did happen, 
the train may have suddenly jerked, or the bowl may have 
caught on some brass-work ; but before I could say ‘‘ Jack 
Robinson ’’ I was on fire myself, and angry flames were 
shooting up in the doorway. 

Instinct again; I had no alternative—I jumped, jumped 
backwards. Where I was jumping to I never had time to 
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think. I remember just missing a telegraph pole and 
landing with a hard thud on the side of the embankment ; 
and realizing that I was still on fire I allowed myself to 
roll over and over down the side into a ditch at the bottom. 

Look! There was the train on fire slowly disappearing 
out of sight, and I, the O.C. Train, lying in a ditch at the 
bottom of the embankment! It was 6.10 p.m. in the 
evening, and still my birthday ! 

I picked myself up, and climbing the side of the em- 
bankment was just in time to clutch on to a passing flat 
and haul myself aboard. Meanwhile one of the sergeants, 
whose compartment was the forward one of the coach 
and next to the one on fire, smashed down the temporary 
door at the end of the corridor, and, getting out in front, 
climbed across the buffers on to the footboards of the brake- 
van adjacent ; and so across a couple more vans until he 
was against the tender of the engine; he then dropped 
on to the line, and, running forward, signalled to the engine- 
driver to stop. For a moment or two it was difficult to 
make the fellow realize what was required. 

As soon as the train had pulled up I rushed forward to 
see what could be done. Could we put it out? I called 
for Pyrenes, for every lorry had a Pyrene fire entinguisher 
fitted toit. The fire, however, put its tongue out and laughed 
at them, for by this time angry fiery flames were shooting 
out of the windows in spasmodic puffs. What an affair ! 
The balloon was indeed going up! Curious to relate, 
Thomas, for quite an appreciable time, went on reading his 
book, entirely ignorant of what was happening and thinking 
that the train had merely drawn up for a signal; only 
when great waves of thick black smoke inquisitively peeped 
into his compartment did he realize that he ran a good 
change of being roasted alive | 

The coach was bound to go, nothing could stop it; the 
dry timber and varnish were like coals to a furnace. My 
thoughts rushed to the lorries. The coach must be at 
once detached, or else we should lose the whole of them. 
It seemed ages before we could get the engine-driver to 
realize what we wanted. At last the coach was isolated. 
The heat was so intense that it was difficult to get near it. 
Our kit, could it be saved? Volunteers rushed forward, 
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an article or two was retrieved, but the flames drove the 
men back—it was impossible. | 

Three-parts of our kit ‘“‘ went west,” and all our stock 
that we had provided for the journey went withit. Whisky, 
hams, eggs, tinned fruits, sardines, they all were burnt. 
The sergeants and batmen lost everything. 

My birthday! But fellows had the decency not to 
wish me “ Many Happy Returns of the Day.’’ Was it 
kindness or tact ? Supposing it had been an hour later 
in the dark, or that the train had been travelling faster ? 
I shuddered to think what might have happened, for there 
was no communication cord or means of signalling the driver. 

We had to stand back and watch it “gut”; we could 
do nothing. Railway officials rushed out from Verona 
station, for they had noticed the burning coach silhouetted 
and standing out in flaming relief against the dark sky. 
Great was the excitement when they arrived on the scene; 
even greater when they discovered that my right hand had 
been badly burnt. As a matter of fact, it was the best 
part of half an hour before I discovered it myself. 

Shunting and punting, and our train was made up again 
and off we went. The whole tragedy occupied barely an 
hour. Thomas and I had to travel most of that night in 
a brake-van; for it was 2 a.m. the following morning, at 
Brescia, before I could get my hand dressed, and another 
coach tacked on to travel in. 

What had caused the fire? It appeared that one of 
the sergeants had asked a batman to boil him some water 
on the Primus, handing him a petrol tin in the belief that 
it had been filled with water for the journey. They had 
been trying to boil petrol in lieu of water ! 

The affair gave us a horrible shock, in view of what might 
have happened, although, even as it was, it was bad enough 
in all conscience. We were very nervy, Thomas and I, 
all that night and the following day. We hardly dared to 
strike a match to light a cigarette with, and then were 
inclined to blow the match out again before we had given 
ourselves time to light up! Our slumbers were not altogether 
undisturbed even the next night, for I was awakened at 
some unearthly hour by a continuous grinding noise going 
on underneath the carriage like a brake shoe that might be 
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binding. I woke Thomas and drew his attention to it. He 
was suspicious also. Supposing an axle-box caught fire ? 

I scored by being: the senior, for poor Thomas, clad in 
pyjamas (part of his kit salvaged) and in the pitch dark 
night, had to climb out of the carriage down on to the foot- 
board, and with the aid of a hand-torch examine the axle- 
box and brake-shoes! Being turned out in the middle of 
the night like that to do Blondin exercises is not exactly 
pleasing. I am sure it was only owing to the military 
discipline that was so strongly instilled into him that he 
did not punch my head. After our next stop at some 
siding or signal the noise ceased. Upon investigation 
later it appeared that at the end of our coach was a little 
square “‘crow’s nest ’ where an Italian brake-man had 
travelled. Apparently at some previous halt he had put 
the brakes on and, falling to sleep, had forgotten all 
about them. 

For us it was a horrible trip, for, having lost nearly all 
our kit, except what we stood up in, there was a certain 
amount of discomfort, apart from being forced to live on 
bully and biscuits, when we had made such provision. The 
men, however, enjoyed every minute of the journey: they 
had a grand time. Where the large cask of wine came from 
I dared not inquire; I had certainly noticed a truck-full 
of similiar casks on a siding opposite us at a small station 
we had stopped at, but I am sure they wouldn't have touched 
them! For exercise on that journey I used to run along the 
side of the train, holding on to the hand-rail. 

As we approached home I began instinctively to picture 
to myself the camps that we should shortly be taking over. 
Such cheery camps! Probably a barren, grassless field, 
recognizable as a field only by the four low, close-cropped, 
dust-covered hedges that surrounded it. In one corner 
might be a stack of empty petrol tins, the property of the 
Unit previously in possession of the camp, who either had 
forgotten to return them to Railhead, or, when they came 
to move camp, found that they had insufficient transport 
to take the tins along with them. In another corner possibly 
there might be traces of field ovens, or the remains of a 
destroyed incinerator. 

Some people cannot bear to give things away, or to leave 
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anything serviceable behind for others; belongings of no 
further use to them must be destroyed—a generous policy ! 
And yet these people are the very first to cry out if they 
find that others have done the same with them. 

We shouldn’t have been in this little wilderness twenty- 
four hours before receiving a memo. from the Area Comman- 
dant to inform us that all fittings and properties in the field 
were Area Stores and should be left in as good a condition 
as when taken over, and that nothing should be removed ! 

We arrived eventually at Mondicourt, near Doullens, 
on the morning of March 13th, and when we came to count 
up our flats, we found two missing. The railway people 
had a habit in the middle of the night, when in some siding, 
of breaking the train up, removing a flat with a hot axle or 
bearing, joining the train up again, and leaving the flat, 
lorry, and all behind. 

Where they had taken them off I hadn’t the least idea, 
but they turned up all night at the end of the week. We 
found two trucks on the train, however, that did not belong 
to us; two trucks chock-full of dirt and refuse—refuse that 
had been in them so long that flowers and weeds had com- 
menced to grow up in it. Evidently some station official, 
a wag, had thought it an easy way to get rid of them ! 

Half an hour’s ¢vek took us to Frevent, where we joined 
up with the advanced section. The usual hunt for billets 
followed, and in a couple of hours’ time we were as settled as 
though we had just moved in from a neighbouring Corps Area. 

- . . The way in which fully equipped Divisions had been put, 
within a very few weeks, right on the battle front, is a superb 
piece of organization; and there is no doubt that we took the 
enemy by complete surprise. They had reckoned on our taking 
a much longer time to get our troops there, and if that had been 
the case one cannot guarantee what might not have happened 
if our troops had not arrived within a very short time after the first 
defeat of the Italian Army... . 

Thus has been seen the part which the 17th Divisional 
Supply Column, “‘ The Mad 17th,” took in these operations, 
that indispensable link of the great chain, without which, 
however, the chain would have been useless. 

Back, back to the land of mud, dirt, and discomfort. 
Our holiday was over, we had returned to business, ‘‘ business 
as usual,”’ 


CONCLUSION 


LIKE the ubiquitous “U” boat, the 17th D.S.C., wherever 
it happened to be, always managed to make itself felt and 
realized ; where there was work to be done it did it, and did 
it willingly. When things were slack it pulled down its 
periscope and disappeared out of sight for a bit, but only 
to bob up again later in a different area to carry on with 
the good work. 

As the stock parts and fittings of the smaller type “U" 
boat have probably been utilized in the building of the larger 
type, so the 17th D.S.C. had been utilized in the construction 
of a new M.T. unit. The familiar name had been erased 
from the hull, and a strange one substituted. ‘‘ The 17th 
D.S.C.” is now but a name of the past—a memory only. 
The “old firm” is dead and yet alive—it has been robbed 
of its separate existence—its sting has been taken out of it. 

Although the partners and staff still exist, yet the firm 
has been dissolved, fresh capital has been introduced, and the 
shop reopened under a new management. Occasionally 
memories are revived by a familiar face, or by the story 
of some day of hardship or amusement; but, whether ex- 
pressed or felt, it is one and the same—“‘ Give us the good 
old days.” And so closes a record to the memory of as 
proud a unit as ever was mobilized for war: “ The 17th 
Divisional Supply Column.” 


The evil that men do lives after them 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 


Julius Cesar: 
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